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THE VICTORY OF THE sOUL. 





BY WM. MACKINTOSH. 





Death and the grave and Hades, rife 
With hate and unbelief, 

Combined to hold the Lord of Life— 
But, ah! their eway was brief. 


For He, the Victor, rose in might 
To their dismay; to all 

He proved Death can no spirit smite 
Nor hold the soul In thrall, 


Yea, Death and Hell were chained unto 
His chariot wheels, as He 

Swept from this sphere to glories new, 
And made the whole world free. 


‘Tho’ for a while our frail forms sleep 
Within the grave’s abode, ; 


The Christ-like soul at death shall sweep 
To endless joy and God, 
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CHAPTER I. 
AVE you everything you want, my 
1] dear? Is there nothing more Ivan 
get you?’”’ 

“Nothing indeed, Mr. Clark; I have a 
nice novel—at least, it is sure to be nice, 
because it is by Miss Braddon—a pile of 
magazines, and a lovely box of chocolate 
creams! What can the mind of man, or 
even of woman, desire more?”’ 

Such a bright, sweet girl’s voice it was 
which uttered the merry words, and such 
a lovely girl’s face it was which looked out 
ot the car window, that Mr. Clark, matter- 
of-fact and prosaic lawyer, and long past 
middle-age though he was, could not help 
thinking that the whole station was ren- 
dered more cheerful by such a lovely and 
charming piece ot humanity. 

She was a girl in ber first, brightest 
youth, seventeen or eighteen at most, and 
looking even younger from the slender 
proportions of her figure, the vivid rose- 
flush of ber rounded cheek. She was a 
brown beauty, having rich brown hair 
curling about her face in little gold-touched 
rings and tendrils. She had brown eyes— 
dark, velvety, radiant, beautiful; and red 
lips, which looked as if they could not help 
siniling to show the pretty little white teeth 
within. 

For the rest, her nose was neither Gre- 
cian or Roman, but of an indefinite shape, 
pretty in itself, but I fear not quite accord- 
ing to the strict canons of beauty, and the 
chin was rather long and pointed, which 
fact had greatly consoled those of her 
schoolmates who had envied her her lovely 
eyes and exquisite bloom; but, in truth, 
her chin rather added to, than cetracted 
from, the charm of her essentially charm- 
ing face, 

Mabel Stanley wasa charming girl; even 
the most envious of her schoolmates had 
not been tree from her fascinating infiu- 


ence, and had yielded a reluctant assent to | 


her sovereignty. Inthe dormitory at the 
srussels Pensionnat de Demoiselles, where 
she had spent the last year and a balf, she 
had reigned a queen by right of her beauty, 


to define. 


and cleverer than herself with a charming 
ease; she had ruled her companions with 
slender, steel fingers cased in a glove of 


ot, and they had given in to her with 
n resistance, and had, nu 
her. Nay, even the dry-asdast 
awyer, wi A” et he " ; € 
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the Ostend steamer, had been charmed, as 
bad been, indeed, the captain, the steward, 
stewardess, and even the passengers them- 
se! ves, 

Perhaps it was the joyous vitality with 
which sne overflowed that imparted itself 
to others, and made them feel younger and 
brighter after half an hour in her society; 
perbaps it was the delight caused by her 
beauty which gave her so much influence. 

+ don’t know what her charin was; it was 
indefinable, but no less potent, since even 
Mr. Clark had succumbed to it during that 
short drive from the docks to Waterloo in 
a crawling four-wheeler, with Miss Stan- 
ley’s great leather trunk upon the top. 

“] wish I could have found time to run 
down to Dingle with you,” he said sin- 
cerely, as he stood at the door of the com- 
partment of which Mabel had sole posses- 
sion, and about which her “nice novel,” 
her pile of magazines, her chocolate creams, 
and her travelling bag were scattered im- 
partially, occupying every seat “It is 
quite against my old-fashioned notions 
that such a pretty young lady should travel 
alone,’’ 

Mabel laughed lightly. 

“Oh, I shall manage splendidly, Mr. 
Clark, thank you,” she said cheerfully. “I 
am quite equal to the care of even such a 
precious person as myeelt | | And there is no 
change, you know.” 

“No, that is suttefuctery, so far,’’ said the 
lawyer, smiling. 

“And the guard looks quite reliable,” 
the girl went on, in ber pretty voice. “And 
there are very few people travelling. Ob, 
I shall be all right.” 

“And you will try to persuade Miss 
Stanley to come up for a few weeks in the 
autumn?” he said kindly. My sister and 
I will be delighted to bave you for so long 
as you can stay, and we live in an old bar- 
rack in Russell Square which would ac- 
commodate the whole of Madame de (Gen- 
li’s boarding-school. And we can do the 
theatres, you know, and all that kind of 
thing.”’ 

“Oh, it will be lovely!” Mabel replied 
enthusiastically. ‘‘We will come; I'll per- 
suade Pauline, if she should need persua- 
sion. I want, above all things, to see the 
Kendals and Ellen Terry. We'll be sure 
to come.’’ 

‘That is right,’ ne replied heartily. “Re- 
member me very kindly to your sister. 
She is altogether an exemplary and admir- 
able girl, as good as she is beautiful, but 
she is too fond of staying at home. You 
will brighten her up, | am sure!” 

‘1'll try,’’ Mabel answered, with a laugh 
and a nod, and then she put her two little 
gloved hands in the old man’s and thanked 
him for bis kindness, 

Then the porters ran along the platform, 
shutting the carriage doors, and Mr. Clark 
stood back, lifting bis bat, and standing 
still until the train had left the station. 

“A charming little girl,’ he said to him- 
self, as he hurried back to his offices; “and 
stronger than her sister, both physically 
and mentally, if I am not mistaken, and 
almost as beautiful.” 

To be eighteen years of age: to have left 
school for good and aye: to be pretty; to be 
so healthy that a headache wasan unknown 
sensation: to be going home to a sister 
whom she loved with something like wor 


| sbip; to be well enough provided with 
her cleverness, and some other charm more | 
potent, perhaps, than either, but less easy | 


worldly wealth to have pretty gowns and a 


fair amount of enjoyment, and to bave car- | 
| ried off all the prizes trom a crowd of Iing- | 
She had taken the lead before girls older | 


lish and Belgian competitors: surely these 


were sufiicient reasons for happiness, even | 


had not Miss Braddon’s last nove! and a 


P yund of delectable chocolate creams beer 
adoed; and as tne train giided 
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parted her red lips, and no one seeing her 
could have doubted that not one of all the 
happy girls in England was happier than 
this one. 

And yet, if she could have seen, if she 
could have known! Ifthe kind old man, 
her father’s friend, who had parted with 
her a few minutes before, could have seen 
into the future, even for afew bours, and 
discovered what was in store for her, how 
heavy his heart would have been. 

For some time the tempting-looking, yel- 
low-backed novel lay unheeded upon her 
lap; she was too much occupied with her 
own thoughts to need help in passing time. 
She was thinking of her last days at schoo! ; 
the merry girls, the breaking-up party, the 
prizes she had won, the song she had sung, 
and which had been such a success that 
distinguished professors from the Conser- 
vatoire, who had been present, had said 
what a pity it was that she did not continue 
her studies, with a view to making music 
her profession. 

How charmed Pauline would be that she 
had had such a success, and what pleasant 
evenings they would spend together in the 
dear old drawing-room at the White House, 
she at the piano, and Pauline in her favor- 
ite chair, in her pretty white gown, listen- 
ing and working, and looking as beautiful 
as only pauline gould look. 

W hat a weal 
clambering up the drawing.room windows, 
and in the old-fashioned beds of the dear 
old gardens. How tall and stately the hol- 
lyhocks, standing like sentinels on either 
side of the path 'eading up to the porch, 
would look, and how sweet the air would 
be with jasmine and honeysuckle, and 
those tall, sweet lilies, which, froin her 
childhood, had reminded her of Pauline: 
they were like her—tall, white, and lovely 
—her beautitul sister Pauline. 

How happy they would be! What drives 
they would have in the little basket car- 
riage! What rambles in the woods, what 
long, lovely walks through the lanes; and 
in the winter they could skate on the pond; 
she would teach Pauline to skate, and, if 
there was much snow, they must try and 
have a sleigh. 

How glad they wou'd all be to see her, 
the girl thought, her eyes brightening yet 
more at the prospect of that glad welcome. 
Pauline would be at the station to meet 
her, in one of her white gowns—Mabel had 
atipulated tor a white gown—and Dorcas 
Fane, their faithful friend and servant, and 


Mary and Susan would be standing in the | 
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om roses there would /be | 


porch, and tea would be ready; a dainty | 


meal with cream and hot cakes and straw 

berries, and such tea as she had not drank 
since she left Dingle over eighteen months 
ago. 

Fighteen months ago she had lett home, 
and since then she had not seen her sister. 
The first vacation was to have been spent 
at home, but there had heen Sllness of an 
infectious kind in the village, and Pauline 
had forbidden her return, and was not well 
enough herself to undertake the long jour 
ney, which the extreme severity of the 
weather prevented either of the girls per 
forming when Christmas came round; #0 
they would have lots to talk about. And 
Pauline’s latest letters had hinted at some 
thing she had to tell Mabel when they met; 
something bright, glad and happy, the gir! 
felt sure, for lina’s letters had been better 


| and sweeter than before 


The stoppage of the train with a jerk 
broke Mabel’s chain of thought; with a lit 
tle start, she looked up, and found that 


they bad reached their frat stopping pia 
It was a smal! roadside station, with a 


ere | ‘ btal r master 


ave 
» 
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foracar, Perhaps Mabel’s face attracted 
him, perhaps he had been merely impressed 
by the fact that the compartment was al- 
most empty; but, in cither case, he stopped 
suddenly, opened the door, and courteous- 
ly litting his hat, h@ entered the car, de- 
posited his travelling bag in the netting, 
and sat down; the next minute the train 
began to move, and they left the station 
behind. 

“I must not goon eniiling to myself in 
this absurd fashion,” said the girl to her. 
self. “He will think I am a lunatic, and 
perhaps appeal to the guard for protection. 
I wish he had not gotin here, but it can’t 
be helped, and J will have a look into Miss 
Braddon.” 

She epened her book, demurely keeping 
her eyes fixed upon the pages for some 
minutes, without, however, taking much 
interest in what she read; then her femi- 
nine curiosity prevailed, and she lifted the 
long, Shadowy lashes and glanced at her 
UUs -1-14, 

For the moment, and fortunately, he was 
not looking at her, his face was turned 
towards the window, and his eyes were 
fixed upon the scenery. Mabel’s rested on 
him for a minute with all the keenness of 
vision of a young lady treshly emancipated 
from school and strict supervision. 

He was a man who could acarcely tall to 
be interesting to any feminine observer, 
but to a damsel of eighteen he was natur- 
ally much more so than he have been to a 
woman three times her age. 

He was a young man, perhaps twenty- 
five years old, or it might even he thirty, 
nis features were regular and handsome, 
he had fair hair, and asmart, fair mous- 
tache, blue eyes, with rather a strange ex- 
pression in them, and he was dressed in 
gray, and had a yellow rose in his gray 
tweed coat. 

Altogether he wasa very pleasant-look- 
ine travelling companion, and Mabel’s 
dark eyes rested on him approvingly. She 
had not removed her gaz* when, to her dis- 
may, he looked across at her, and their 
eyes met. 

The carnation in Mabel’s cheeks deep- 
ened as her eyes fell, while the young 
man's face brightened with an expression 
of amazed admiration as his eyes rested on 
her, admiration which, after a moment, 
mingled with something like puzzled ques 
tioning. 

The girl kept her eyes downcast now, 


| and, in his turn, her travelling companion 


was at liberty to scrutiniza. He looked at 
her closely, with more criticism than young 
men usually bestow upon # pretty girl 
when they see her 
Mabel’s form and tace could bear criticism, 


for the first time; but 


| notwithstanding the nondeseript iittle nose 


and pointed chin; and after a moment 
there was nothing buat admiration in the 
keen, smiling, blue eyes, which rested on 
her face, and rested there for so long a 
time that the girl resented the examination, 


and looked up with a swift, angry flash of 
her lovely ove. 
“— beg your pardon,” the young man 


aaid earnestly, seizing that glance as an ex- 
euse for breaking the silencs, with adimira- 
ble presence ol mind. “I was dreadtully 


rude, but if you will let me explain I am 
sure you will absolve me. I have been 
eont by m incle to upeet a cousin of mine, 
who ought to be in this train, and whorm I 
nave not seen for many years, in fact she 
was four years !when I] saw her last; she 
#aixteen now, #8 when | saw a young lady 
travelling alone, I id mot hely woking 
at her rather wely l’ray forgive me.’ 

la af ] * +» first, Ma en 
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——— — 


“Oe,”* 

A little silence ensued. Mabel was think- 
ing with comical appreciation of the situa- 
tion, of Madame de Genli’sa horror if she 
had seen her favorite pupil conversing 
with a stranger in a railway car, The 
young man was thinking that he had never 
xeon a more charming face than that of the 
unknown girl. 

“May Lask if you are my cousin?” he 
asked gravely. ‘I am Fulton Leclerc, and 
my uncle is Mr, Edward Leclerc, of the 
Oaks, at Tadcaster; and, if you are my 
cousin, you have just come home from 
school in Paria, and your name is Maud.” 

Mabel laughed merrily. 

“Tam pot your cousin,” she said gaily. 
“And if you expected to see ber at the last 
station, are you not spoiling your chance otf 
doing #0, by going on to the next?” 

“You see, I thought I bad found her,"’ he 
wald deterentially. “1 suppose whe is in 
some otherecar, Did you s@@a young lady 
travelling alone when you got in at Water- 


err 


’ 


loo 

“No; but I should probably not have no- 
tiecd her if] had,” she replied carelossly. 
“EP hope you will find her at the next sta- 
tien,” 

“Why? Are you anxious 
ear to yourself again?” 

“Oh, no”? Mabel anewered, laughing. 
“There is ple uty of room tor both of us, 
Only T thought [L understood you to say 
that you got out at the next station.” : 

“So ldo. [tis Tadcaster, and my cousin 
must get out there, You, 1 presume, go 
further on?” 

OY om? 
voluntooring the information his question 
had been meant to extract. 

* he continued, leaning slightly 
forward, “that you are not angry with me 
for taking you tor a echoolgirl?”’ 

Mabel litted her pretty dark brows, 

“Oh, dear, nol Why should I be angry? 
Twas a schoolgirl until quite recently,’’ 
she answered, laughing, ‘1 


to have the 


Mabel answered quietly, but not 


te] hope, 


was emanci- 
pated the day betore yesterday, and I have 
left school now for good,”’ 

“And you are glad?” 

“Ot course Tam glad,’’ Mabel replied, 
With a glance of surprise at the question, 
“Were not you glad to leave school?” 

“TP lett kehool so long ago that | have for- 
Kotten how | felt,’ he replied, laughing; 
“but, looking back at 
seotn to been 


them, schooldays 
awtully pleasant—l 
should have said jolly’ it ] had not been 
Apeaking toa young lady! Of course their 
delights were tempered by sundry canings, 
lmipositions, and lines, and there were such 
things as fags and fagging; but, on 
whole, there was plenty of fun,” 

“Oh, yes, of course, but I like home best,” 
she answered quickly. “Did you have 
bed-room suppers?” she went on eag: rly, 
looking at him with bright, dark eyes, 4s 
free from eoquetry as if she had been eight 
years old instead of eighteen. “We had, 
We hada grand one on the 

we broke up. They make 

nice patissere in Brussels, and the 
serVants smuggled it in to us, 
fount’ 

“uWe 


too,’ 


have 


the 


SOTeLITIGS, 
night betore 


Ruch 


It was such 


used to have bedroom KUPpors, 


laughing. “But we 
did not go in tor pastry. We used to have 


he answered 


sardines and lobster salad, and ham and 
tongue, Wei made the salad in a wash- 
band basin, you kKnow,’’ 


Mable 
“Lsuppose ypu did not have pastry be- 
cause benglish pastry is so nasty as a rule,” 
she said. : 


aughed, 


“You cannot get Freneh confee 
an longlish pastry cook’s, In 
are all sorts of to be 


tions at 
Brussels there cakes 
had 

“Then,” bis voice was alittle constrained 
as he asked the question, “I conclude that 
you were at school in Brussels?” 


“Yos"’ Mabel said frankly, then with a 
sudden deepening of the love ly carnation 
tints, she went on simply, “I am afraid I 
ought not to bave talked so much, but I 
atin so glad to go home, and so happy, that 
Lthink if you had not in, I should 
have talked to myself.”’ 


COMME 


“Then Tam very glad I did get in,’ Mr. 

lere said stmniling. “It must be awfully 
trying to wantto talk and have no one to 
talk to! If 1 much alone I should 
certainly getinto the habit of spoaking to 
myself 


Li 
were 
Are you going far, Miss——lI beg 


your pardon, I think you have not told me 
your name!” 


Mabel looked at him gravely 
s*]) you think ] oug!l t? s! asked 
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ward to carry on a conversation without 
knowing the name of the person whom one 
has the pleasure of addressing.” 

‘Then shall the conversation cease?” she 
said quietly and demurely. 

“Not unless 1am boring you,” he an- 
swered with eagerness “Am I? I am 
atraid Tadcaster is quite pear, and I shall 
have to get out there, I hope you will not 
doom me to silence, when my time with 
you is soshort, But perhaps you are get 
ting out there also?’ be said, the eager- 
ness deepening in the handsome blue 
ey on. 

“No; I am going uch farther on,”’ 
Mabel answered, wondering at the im- 
pulse which made her determine not totell 
him her destination. 

The young man looked disappointed; the 
fow minutes, barely amounting in all to 
twenty, which he had passed in her society 
had uade him feel the charm which she 
possessed for everyone. 
is a little witch,” he thought to 
himeelf, wondering how he could discover 
hername. ‘*‘What eyes she has, and what 
superb coloring! Not beautiful, perbaps, 
like——’’ 

Some painful, or at least unpleasant, 
thought obtruded itselt, He grew slightly 
pale, and bit bis lip, Another face had 
riseu up before him,a face— pale, statues, ue, 
beautitul—looking at him with fathomiess 
blue eyes, which were full of reproach and 
pain. He frowned a little, and the frown, 
slight and transient as it was, marred the 
handsome face considerably. 

“| should think your father and mother 
will be delighted to bave you home again,”’ 
he said, after a moment's silence, Speaking 
with an aflectation of tathnerly interest 
which he hoped would impress the young 
girl favorably. 

“| have po fatber, 1 have no mother,”’ 
Mabel replied calmly. 

“] beg your pardon,’ he said unaffect- 
edly earnest in his penitence, ‘What an 
idiot lam. Can you ever forgive me for 
such tolly?” 

“There is nothing to forgive,” she re- 
plied gently. “My father died so many 


she 


years ago that I can but dimly remember 


him, and it was my mother’s sudden death 
which killed him.”’ 

Sbe had turned her eyes from his face 
as she answered, so the change in its ex- 
pression escaped her, otherwise it was 
great enough to have startled her, and per. 
haps aroused her suspicions, 

lie had grown perceptibly pale,and there 
wasastrange uneasiness and anxiety in 
the blue eyes which had been so serene 
and smiling. It was fully a minute before 
he spoke, and there was a constrained tone 
in his voice which made Mabel look at 
him curiously, but which she attributed to 
his disinay at baving asked a question 
which might have been so very paintul. 

“liow very sad,’’ he said. “I am truly 
sorry for my careless remark,”’ 

“We are just near Tadcaster,’’ Mabel ob- 
served quictly disregarding his apology. 

“Yos,"’ he said, ‘“and—” 

Ile paused abruptly. He had evidently 
beeu going to ask a question, the answer to 
which would have possessed much interest 
for him, for there was an eager lightin bis 
eyes. But he probably thought better of it, 
for he drew back, and rising, took down 
his bag from the netting. 

lt wasa very handsome travelling bag, 
made of crocodile skin, with the initials, 
“bP. LL.’ upon it, and it struck Mabel as har- 
ionizing with the appearance of its owner, 
who looked like a man of fashion and posi- 
tion, 

The train slackened speed, then drew up 
at Tadcaster Station. Mr. Leclere removed 
his hat, and Mabel’s quick eyes noticed 
that his bair was tair and silken, with a 
slight wave in it 

“IT wish 1 need not get out here,” said 
he, smiling. “If you would allow me, I 
would gladly see you to your journey’s 
end.”’ 

“And your cousin?’ Mabel said, laugh- 
ing. 

“My cousin?” 

He looked puzzled: he had forgotten for 
a moment the little romance he had impro- 
vised to excuse his intrusion into her pri- 
Vacy. 

“Oh, recollocting it, ‘her father will be 
here, butas I was coming to Tadcaster, I 
hoped to pick her up en route. May Il come 
’"” he added, pausing in a real de- 
sire to see more of this beautiful, winning 


with you 


creature, who had charmed him. ‘Il am 
an idle man, I have nothing todo. Let me 
be your brother on this occasion?’’ 
aughed 

‘ \ etter get out? ashe 16 
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the door, 

“I may be of some use to you! I can, at 
least, see to your luggage when you reach 
your destination,” he suggested. 

Mabel laughed again, a mocking little 
laugh, like a peal of silver bells. 

“And om that chance you would go all 
the way to Chagford?” she said gaily: 

“Ab! You are going to Chagford then?” 
he said, while the same curious change 
again crossed his face. “Well, I wish you 
a pleasant journey,’’ he added, with a bow, 
as he stood back. 

“Thank you,” Mabel answered, with a 
laugh. “I bope you will find your cousin; 
good-bye!’ 

He stood watching the train as it glided 
from the station, but Mabel’s lovely tace, 
framed in the window, soon disappeared: 
But even when it was no longer visibie he 
stood motionless for a moment, as if op- 
pressed by some worrying uncertainty or 
doubt, then, with a muttered “I mpossi- 
ble!” he turned on his heel and left the sta- 
tion. 


— — —— 


CHAPTER II. 
H, Lina! how lovely you are! Oh, dar- 
() ling sister, I have seen nothing so 
beautiful since I saw you last.” 

“Do you never look in the glass, you 
foolish child?” 

“Oh, but if I am pretty, as I am, of 
course, you are beautiful, Pauline, beauti- 
tul as a poet’s dream!”’ 

The words were speken with an earnest- 
ness which was not without passion, and 
Mabel’s bands shook a little as they held 
her sister’s and her eyes were dim with 
tears as they rested on Pauline’s face, The 
sight of her sister on the plattorm had been 
a revelation to her. 

She had known that Pauline was fair to 
see, but the wider experience she had 
brought back now told her that it was not 
more than once or twice ina lifetime that 
such beauty as hers is met with. Some- 
thing almost like the luve of a poet tor his 
mistress, of the thrilling passion of the love 
ofa man for a woman, sprang up in the 
girl’s passionate heart in that moment, to 
be hereafter the ruling influence of her 
life. 

Pauline was beautiful; no other word 
was suitable to her, no other would have 
described her correctly. She was tall and 
slender, and her every mnovement was re- 
plete with the grace which is only to be met 
with in a perfectly-proportioned woman, 
and not always in her. Her complexion 
was pale, but most delicately tinted—soft, 
creamy, exquisite. Her teatures were per- 
fectly regular, Greek in outline, taultless 
in detail; her hair, drawn softly back trom 
her white brow, was golden in hue, and 
unusually luxuriant, her eyes were deep 
blue, serene and clear. 

And yet there was none of the immobil- 
ity and wantof animation about Pauline 
Stanley which are sometimes met with in 
pertect beauties, She was no statue, but a 
very woman—tender, pure, sweet and sen- 
sitive, and as innocent as achild trom the 
seclusion and solitude of her life, 

Few women of five-and-twenty years old 
know so littl of the world as Pauline 
Stanley did. She had never left the shelter 
ot her own house; she had been taught by 
her mother, and when she died, by the 
aunt, her father’s only sister, who had 
tilled her mother's place, until she, too, 
had gone to her rest. 

Her father, a recluse and student, knew 
little of the world beyond Chagtord, and 
Mabel herself, innocent though she was, 
was a little woman of the world compared 
to her beautiful, peerless sister. 

No one, seeing the girls together, would 
have guessed at any relationship between 
them; nothing could have been more un- 
like Pauline’s queenly blonde beauty than 
Mabel’s dark, glowing, winsome loveli- 
ness, while their very attire seemed to ac- 
centuate the contrast between thew. 

Mabel's simple traveling dress of gray 
carmelite fitted ber like askin; she had a 
eoquettish little gray bat, with a flame col- 
ored wing, Which was not only becoming 
in itself, but the prettiest possible head 
gear, and extremely coquettish; she had 
long, wrinkled peau de Suede gloves on 
her pretty hands, and the pretticst and 
daintiest of litle kid boots on her small 
feet. 

Miss Stanley, acu contracre, worea long, 
soft gown of Indian muslin, gathered in 
loose, lace-trimmed folds at her throat and 


wrists; she had removed the dust cloak 
she bad worn during her drive, and had 
no other wrap: ber hat was quaint, wide- 
brimmed, and gipsy-like, it was tied under 
ber chin by some soft, white ribbon; her 
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“How much luggage bave you, Bell?” 
she said juietly, for Mabel seemed to have 
lost all thought of everything but her ef 
ter’s lovely face, and was gazing at her asa 
votary gazes at a saint “I want to tell 
Parsons that it must go by this omnibus, 
How will a young lady used to the ele. 
gances of civilized life put up being 
three miles from a station?” “added 
laughingly, as they left the station to. 
gether. 

“Very comfortably,’’ Mabel answered 
gaily. ‘The elegances of civilized life did 
not reach Madame de Genli’s Pensionnat 
de Demoiselies, I assure you.” 

“Pid not they? Well, so much the bet- 
ter; my little sister will miss the gaicty of 
Brussels less, and excuse the deficiencies 
ot the White House more easily.” 

“There are none to excuse,” Mabel said 
enthusiastically. ‘Besides, if the White 
House were a hovel, it would be, of all 
places the most charming, since it contains 
you.” 

“lery you mercy!’ Pauline said merrily. 
‘What a little flatterer you ure, Bell!” 

“Truth is not flattery,’’ answered Mabel 
stoutly. “Ob, Lina, it you only knew how 
wildly happy I feel and how much I love 
you!” 

“T can guess the latter from my own 
love for you, my dear,’’ Miss Stanley said 
fondly, looking at the radiant face with 
loving eyes. “Now, will you drive, or 
shall I?’’ 

“Oh, you, please. I feel certain that I 
should overthrow you into the first ditch. 
Pauline, I am just going to sit and feast my 
eyes on you, my lovely white sister! You 
are more like a lily than ever!”’ 


Pauline laughed as she took the reins, 
and with a parting direction to the station- 
master, the girls drove away down the 
white, dusty road, and through the green 
lanes between Chagford and Dingle, where 
the White House stood. 

Never in her after life did Mabel Stanley 
forget that drive—the last the sisters ever 
took together. The July day was full of 
beauty and sunshine and fragrance. The 
tall hedgerows were thick with foliage; the 
great trees afforded a welcome shade trom 
the sun pouring down trom the cloudless 
sky; in the distance the hills were envel- 
oped in a tairy-like mist; the fat, gray pony 
wem at a pleasant pace, neither too fast 
nor too slow, and the thought of home so 
near now made Mabel’s heart beat joy- 
ously. 

But charming as the scenery was through 
which they passed, the girl’s eyes rarely 
strayed from her sister's face, beautitul, 
happy, and serene under the shelter of her 
broad-brimmed hat. Surely, beautiful as 
lina had been when her sister went away, 
she was more so now. 

Her eyes looked darker, softer, and more 
lustrous; ber lips looked as if they held a 
happy secret; her voice was sweeter, more 
musical than ever. Mabel felt as if she 
could look at her tor ever without weari- 
ress; She had no thought but for her, no 
future hope unconnected with her. 

Even atthe steady pace with the pony 
maintained, the three miles between Chag- 
ford and Dingle were soon compassed, and 
about a quarter of a mile beyond the vil- 
lage stood the White House. The girls’ 
progress through the «quaint, irregular 
street of which Dingle consists was like a 
royal procession, Mabel said laughingly. 

The villagers crowded to their doorways 
to smile and curtsey to the pretty young 
lady with the flame-colored wing in her 
hat, who nodded her bright head 
siniled gaily, and uttered many a laugh- 
ing greeting; and Doctor Pearson, coming 
out of his red-brick house, which stood 
midway up the steep old street, walked up 
to the pony-carriage to offer his greetings, 
and thought he bad never seen so fair a 
picture as the two girls made, in their 
bright beauty and happiness. 

And then the girls drove on until the 
White House came in sight, and Mabel ut- 
tered a joytul little cry of recognition at 
sight of the group of white-capped women 
standing under the porch. 

“Dear old Dorcas, and Mary,and Susan,” 
“Drive faster, Lina! We 


and 


are at home!”’ 

W bat a pretty house it was! No wonder 
the girls loved it, and that all visitors to 
the village inquired who were the fortun- 
ate owners of that earthly paradise, which 
looked not only so picturesque but so con 
fortable! 

It stood well back from the 
than a quarter of a mile from the villaxe 
but Low -ceile 
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deep caves which added to its picturesque 
appearance. 

The hall door opened intoa charming 
square ball, with an oak floor, oak ceiling, 
and breast-hign oak panelling to its 
walls; on one side of the hall was the 
morning-room, on the other the dining- 
room. At the back of the house was the 
drawing-room, with French windows open- 
ing on tothe velvety lawn and a sweet, 
old-fashioned garden, full of the fragrant, 
old-fashioned flowers with modern flori- 
culturists disdain, but which are infinitely 
more charming than the scentless products 
of extreme cultivation; and under the 
quaint, deep caves were quaint, pretty bed 
chambers, with tall, wooden mantel- 
shelves and tiled hearths, and wide, deep, 
old cupboards, roomy and _  capacious 
enough to receive the contents of half a 
dozen modern wardrobes without any 
crushing. 

It had been called the White House for 
many a long year, but time bad made that 
appellation rather a misnomer, tor the 
walls, if white originally, were so over- 
grown with ivy and creepers that it was 
difficult at any time, and in summer sim- 
ply impossible, to distinguish what tint 
they were. Clematis, and jasmine, and 
honeysuckle clambered up even over the 
verandah, making ita thing of beauty, and 
the air fragrant with their sweetness; the 
clustering roses peeped in at the upper 
windows in rarely surpassed luxuriance; 
and never had the White House looked 
more picturesque or prettier than it did on 
this July day when Mabel came home. 

Scarcely had the pony stopped before 
Mabel had sprung out of the pony car- 
riage, and was greeting Dorcas Fane, the 
faithful maid who had come to the White 
House with her young mistress twenty- 
seven years belere, and had been a stead- 
fast friend to her and herchildren. She 
was a tall and singularly refined-looking 
woman, with dark hair slightly tinged 
with gray, and she spoke with a more re- 
fined accent and tone than are usually met 
with in persons of her station. 

She loved Mabel well, but her affection 
for the younger sister paled into insignifi- 
cance beside her love for Pauline, whose 
resemblance to her motber had greatly 
strengthened the interest Dorcas had felt 
ior the firstborn child of the mistress she 
loved so well; and it would have been no 
exaggeration to say that Dorcas would have 
laid down her life for Miss Stanley with- 
outa moment’s hesitation. Indeed, Paul- 
ine seemed one of those happy mortals who 
are born to win love from all with whom 
they come in contact, 

“Welcome home, Miss Bell?” said Dor- 
cas cordially. ‘You’re looking well and 
bonnie; is she not Miss Lina?’’ 

“That’s a dear old woman,’’ Mabel re- 
plied, laughing. “And yon have taken 
good care of Lina, you kind Dorcas; | 
never saw her looking so well,’’ 

“She does look well,’ Dorcas murmured 
proudly, and her glance at Pauline brought 
a lovely little flush to tint the creamy pal- 
lor ot her fair face, which Bell saw, but did 
not comment upcn, as they entered the 
pretty old hall, which Pauline had made so 
bright and fragrant with roses to welcome 
her sister. 

“My own old room, of course,’’ Bell said 
gaily, running up the broad, shallow, old- 
fashioned stairway with her sister. “(b, 
how pleasant it is to be at home, and how 
lovely a bath will be after the dust of that 
odious train! Oh, Lina, how pretty you 
have made my room, and how lovely it 
looks after that bare room in the Avenue 
Louise!’ ' 

“1 am glad you like it, Bell; Dorcas and 
I did it all ourselves,” Pauline answered, 
in her soft voice, which, low and wailing, 
Was a perfect contrast to her sister’s quick, 
bright tones, so clear and silvery. “We 
hesitated between pinks and blues, and 
finally decided on this pretty pale yellow 
4s nore wsthetic and more becoming to 
our little brunette, Ah! I see your boxes 
4ré here before us, 80, while you are hav- 
‘ng your bath, Mary can unpack for you. 
4, Bell!’ she added suddenly, melting 
‘ito almost agitated tenderness, as she put 
her arms round her sister, “how glad I am 
‘o have you back! I have often wanted 
vou, dear!” 

(hey kissed each other with one long, 
Sacred kiss, then Bell lifted ber head and 

oked questioningly at her sister. 

“You have something to tell me, Lina?’’ 
> ® said gently, and again the lovely rose 
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She kissed her sister again, and went to 
the door; on the threshold she turned and 
nodded with a smile, then, with the bot, 
sweet blushes still burning in her cheeks, 
she hurried away, closing the door after 
her. 

Pauline’s own room was beside her sis- 
ter’s, only divided from it by a tiny, pretty 
sitting-room, which the girls were to use 
in common. If it were a larger room than 
Bell's it was more simply furnished, and it 
lacked all the pretty lace hangings, caught 
back with faint yellow ribbons, which 
made Mabel’s room so pretty; there was a 
large old-fashioned wardrobe, rugs on the 
polished floor, and a large photograph of 
her mother over the tall, painted, wooden 
mantel-piece. 

The dressing-table stood between the 
windows, and when Pauline nad removed 
her hat and dust cloak, she stood fur a mo- 
ment as if hesitating, then crossing the 
room, she stood still before the looking- 
glass, gazing fixedly, critically on the re- 
flection there. But doubtfuily, critically, 
as she looked, she could find no fault with 
the lovely, blushing tace, the sweet, radiant 
eyes, the tender, happy lips. 

“I am glad to be beautiful for his sake,’’ 
she murmured softly. “I think half my 
prettiness comes from my happiness; and 
oh, Geoff, I am so happy, thanks to you.” 

She put both her little hands up to her 
hot cheeks, with a gesture ot shyness #0 ex- 
pressive, and so pretty, that it was a thou- 
sand pities no one ws there to see it and ad- 
mire; and with a little happy laugh, sbe 
tarned away from the mirror, and sat down 
on a deep, old-fashioned sofa, large enough, 
with its chintz coverings and pillows, to ac- 
commodate half-a-dozen slender white fig- 
ures like Pauline’s, 

For a while she rested there, musing, 
with little idle hands crossed in her lap, 
and sweet, thoughtful eyes; and that her 
thoughts were happy opes no one, seeing 
her, could doubt, Then she rose, washed 
the slender, ringless hands, and smoothed 
the rich, golden hair, and swept softly 
down-stairs again, in her long, soft, white 
gown, with its pretty old laces at her throat 
and wrists. 

Passing the dining-room, she glanced in 
to sev if the tea-tabie was temptingly laid. 
In the cool, carefully-shac¢ed room the 
spotiess damask shone white as snow, get- 
ting off the pretty old dark-blue cups and 
saucers, and glittering antique silver; in 
the centre of the tablea great bunch of 
roses stood, making a vivid spot of color 
and fragrance: all was dainty and artistic, 
and Pauline, with an approving nod, passed 
on to the drawing-room, 

Here also the shadowy coolness prevail- 
ed, and here also it was made fragrant by 
the sweetness of roses. It was a very 
pretty room, long and low-ceiled, furnished 
inexpensively but artistically, and rich 
with treasures of ancient porcelain which 
would have charmed a connoisseur; and a 
single giance around would have an- 
nounced its occupants as having retined 
and cultured tastes. 

As Pauline entered, a card on a smal! 
table near the door attracted her attention; 
she glanced at it carelessly, then sighed 
slightly, and her fair face shadowed a lit- 
tle. It was the rector’s card, and he, 
young and unmarried, would gladly have 
made Pauline mistress of his pretty rec- 
tory, had she wished it. 

She had declined the honor, gratefully 
but firmly, and the young clergyman’s sor- 
rowful face had been like a reproach to her 
ever since. She put the card down and 
passed on to her favorite chair. As she 
sat down, a maid entered with a letter. 

“Mr. this way, 
ma’am,”’ she said as she came to Pauline’s 
side; ‘so he thought he would leave this 
for you.”’ 

‘*]t was very kind of him,” Pauline said. 
‘Please thank him for ine, Susan,”’ 

There was but one postal delivery at 
Dingle, and had Pauline Stasley not been 
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a special favorite with the old postmaster, | of which the most complicated messages 


the missive in question would have re- 
mained at the postoffice until the next day. 
But Mr. Pointer would have felt himself 
more than repaid for his civility if he had 


| seen the vivid flush of delight in the girl's 


eyes as they rested on thé superseription; 
was once more alone, 
with a hurried glance around, she caught 
it up passionately and pressed 
lips, 

‘At last!’ she murmured softly. 


it to her 


“Tt has 


been long in coming, but it has come at 
last. Why, itis nearly a week!” 
She held the letterin her hand, looking 
iown atit with a world of tenderness a 
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raidiance of her face; it was evidently but 
a short letter, for the outer sheet was 
blank. 

She unfolded the paper and began to 
read: 

For a minute or two she read in silence, 
then her face changed, a stifled exclama- 
tion broke from her lips, trom which all 
color had fled, then the paper fell from her 
hands and she raised them and touched 
her eyes with her fingers, as if some sud- 
den shock had affected her eyes. 

When she removed them she was lividly 
pale, and there was a strange, startled look 
upon her face, 

She took up the letter once more, but for 
amoment did not make any ctlort to re- 
sume its perusal; the startled look on her 
face had given place to one of incredulous 
horror; she looked like a person reeling 
under some cruel shock or blow, and try- 
ing to recover from it; with a sudden, su- 
preme effort she bent her eyes upon the 
letter again, and read it through once, 
then, with eyes growing dark and dim 
with anguish, she read it through a second 
time, 

For a few minutes after she had conclud- 
ed the second perusal, she sat cold, pale, 
motionless, as if turned to a stone, then, 
with an inarticulate sound, half a cry, half 
a groan, she stood suddenly upright, as if 
galvanized int» life and strength. 


There was nota remnant of her former 
radiant, smiiing loveliness lett as she stood 
there; her face was like the face of a dead 
woman in its deathlike pallor and awful 
stillness; ber colorless lips were parted; 
she seemed to gasp for breath, and with 
trembling, agonized movements of her 
hands she tore at the loose folds of Indian 
muslin about her throat and bosom, as if 
even their light touch suffocated her, But 
the fierce strength was but momentary, it 
failed as suddenly as it had come; she 
dropped heavily into her chair again; her 
hands, feeble and strengthless now, still 
fumbled helplessly and blindly among the 
muslin and lace of her gown; faint moans 
escaped her lips. Then these ceased, her 
head sank upon the table by her side, and 
a long streak of sunshine creeping in at 
one of the windows fell, as if tenderly and 
pityingly, on the bowed head with its 
wealth of golden bair, and on the cruel let- 
ter which had fluttered from her nerveless 
hand upon the floor close by. 

[TO BE CONTINUED, ] 
—_<— <a 

NrRANGE MrETHODs.—At the last meet- 
ing of the Berlin Anthropological Society, 
a Gierman oflicer who has lived on Comero 
Island, one of the Canary group, described 
a whistle language which is used by the in- 
habitants. The language does not consist 
of any arbitrary series of signals or sounds; 
itis described as ordinary speech trans- 
lated into articulate whistling, each sylla 
ble having its own appropriate tone. 

The Gomero uses both fingers and lips 
when whistling, and the officer asserts that 
he can carry on a conversation with a neigh- 
bor a mile off, who perfectly understands 
all he is saying. The practice is confined 
to Gomero Isiand, and is quite unknown 
on the other islands of the Archipelago, 

The adoption of the whistling language 
is eaid to be due to the peculiar geographi- 
cal construction Island. It is 
traversed by numerous gullies and deep 
ravines running out in all 
plateau, Ass 
bridged they can 


of (;omero 


directions from 
are 
crossed 


they not 
with 


great difliculy, hence a mao living within 


only be 


a stone’s throw of another in astraight line 
has often to go round many miles when he 
wishes to see and speak to his neighbor. 

This, itis conjectured, led to the adoption 
ot whistling as a usetul inéans of commou- 
nication, Which has gradually assumed the 
proportions of a true substitute for speech, 
It is described as being anything 
pleasant to the ear, 

This reminds one of the drum 


but un- 


languaye 
ot the natives of the Camaroons, by means 


ean be conveyed to Villawers at « distance 


when occasion necessitates it. For this 
purpose a peculiarly shaped drum is em 
ployed. 

By dividing the surface into uneven 


halves the instrument upon being struck 
may be made to yield two distinct notes, 


By these, and shortening or lengthening 


the intervals between each note, a code is 
established. All the natives understand 
this code, and #0 elaborate is hata chief 
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Bric-a-Brac, 
A Peer AND Sonexon.—In Georgia, 
when a man is asked how far it is to the 
next plantation, and he answers that it is 
‘a peep and a right smart screech,’’ he is 
supposed to mean that it is as tar as you 
can see from where you stand, and then as 


much farther as a strong voice can \be 
heard. 


Tux Lion.—The Persians are of the 
opinion that a lion will never hurt @ per- 
son of their religion, which is somewhat 
different trom that of the Turks. They 
firmly believe that their lions would de- 
vour a Turk, but that they themselves are 
perfectly safe it they take care to let the 
lion know by some exclamation of what 
religion they are. 


——— 


LAND Ho.pina,.—A_ curious Oriental 
manner of determining land tenure relates 
to small pieces of State lands situated be- 
tween the boundaries of villagesin Asia 
Minor. One of the villagers, standing on 
the steps of a mosque, calls out at the top 
ot his voice, the point beyond which his 
voice cannot be heard being the limit of 
the village property. At the neighboring 
village the same performance is repeated, 
and the land between belongs to the State. 


Tuk Woman’s Namg.—In Cuba @ wo- 
man never loses her maiden name, After 
marriage she adds her husband’s name to 
herown. In being spoken of she is al- 
ways called by her Christian and maiden 
names. To a atranger it is often quite a 
task to find out whose wife a woman is. 
Never hearing the wife called by the hus- 
band’s name, one naturally does not asso- 
ciate them together. The children take 
the names of both parents, but place the 
mother’s name after the father’s. 


Home Rue.—The Siamese women thor- 
oughly understand home rule. The man, 
the husband, is “lord of creation” —outaide 
of the houses; he is quite a superior person, 
and has a very great part to play in the 
universe. At home he represents the 
working capacity of the family, but Is not 
regarded as an ornament to it. The wife 
does nothing but sinoke and think; the 
husband washes the children, smears their 
bodies with yellow powder, and gives 
them and his wife their rice, and all goes 
as happily as it should ina well-ordered 
household. 


CELEBRATING A Bintipay.—In @ 
town of Minnesota, whenever 4 member of 
a certain congregation “bas a birthday,” 
he or she is expected on the Sunday suc- 
ceeding the event to approach the mission- 
ary-box, and in the face of the congrega- 
tion to drop into it anumber of cents eyual 
to the number of years marked by the an- 
niversary. The ladies however are not to 
be entrapped into making unnecessary ad 
missions. They have the wit to elude de- 
tection by making the inissionaries # pres 
ent of a dollar, or one hundred conts, asul 
ficiently inclusive sum, 


“THE Seven WaistTiens.’’—-The sad 
wailing cry of the curlew while on the 
wing in the dark still nights of winter in 
believed in some parts of Mngland to be a 
death-warning,to miners particularly, and 
is called the “ery of the seven whistlers,”’ 
This term is also applied to the red-wing, 
In Shrop 
whist 


the wild goose and the plover, 
shire and Worcestershire the seven 
lers are considered to be “seven birds, and 
the six fly about continually togethe r, look 
ing for the seventh, and when they find 
him the world wil! come to an end.” 


A Lirek’s ooo, —It bas been calculated 
thaton an average each man who attains 
the age of 70 consumes during the course 
of bis lite 20 wagon-loads of food, solid and 
At 4 tons te the wagon, this would 
correspond to an average of about 100 
ounces of food per day, or say about 120 
ounces per day during adult life and about 
4) ounces during infancy and youth. Most 
modern agree in regarding 120 
ounces of tood per day, corresponding to 
or 6 half-pints of liquid food and 7 or & 
pounds of solid food, as in excess of the 
real daily requirements of @ healthy man 
or woman. Yet probably most of us take 
more than this, in one way or another, dur- 


liquid. 


doctors 


ing the day. One physician, from an 6x 
tensive analysis of the dietary of seldiers, 
Sailors, prisoners and the better paid classes 


men, found 


of artisans and professional 
the average daily quantity of solid and 
juid food to ty i iIncées Doubtless 
many take in hh 168s leslionably 
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DEATH I8 DEATH. 





BY 2. CAMPBELL. 





A little while, you tell me, bata little while, 
And lehall be where my beloved are: 

And with your eves ell large with faith you say 
‘'Thy dear ones have not journeyed very far.*' 


‘Not very far.’ Leay it o'er and o'er, 

Tiilon gine -ar mine own voice strangely falls, 
Lite tome wmechante utterance that repeats 

A meanipgiess retrain toempty walls. 


**"Not very far:'* but, measured by my grief, 
A distance measureiess as my despalr, 
Whep, from the dreams that give them back to me, 
T wake to find that they have journeyed there! 
**Notwery far.*’ Ah me! the spirit has 
Had tre conjectares since the fret man slept; 
Bug O the heart It knoweth Iu own toms, 
And death is death, as ‘iwase when Kachel wept! 
—_> - _>_—“(<iis”:C—S 


From Out the Storm. 
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CHAPTER X VIII.—[oontTiInuxp. } 


10 1t was her he loved,’’ she said at Jast, 
\ turning back to Mra, Verulam, who 
i) sull satin a stricken attitude upon the 

ug “Tl Knew—I1 guessed there was some 
one; bot that it should be that one woman 
of ail others!"’ 

“There is nothing remarkable in it!” ex- 
claimed Cicely, growing voiuble and scram- 
bling to herfeet. “Every man of my ac- 
qualiutlance, with an exception or two just 
Lo prove the rule, thinks ber divine, Why, 
I don’t kKnow—unpless angels bave green 
eyes and « most repellent tinanner. But 
that's just like wen—treat them vilely,and 
they worship you; tall at tLeir feet, and 
they will scarcely trouble themselves to 
pick you up. Poul! I have no patience with 
them, and Wriothesley of ail men, who 
really basa twnind of his own.” 

“Waa it going on long?’’ 

‘“What—that hateful jofatuation of his? 
No, not long. Turee months at the very 
mont, ’* 

‘that why didn’t he marry her, then?’’ 
demanded Wriothesiey’s wife,coming away 
from the window, and moving iinpetuously 
into the fuller glare of the lamps, where 
Cicely could see her more plainly. 

As she saw her, she felt a sudden shock, 
The childish trust in Marvel's eyes was no 
longer there—the lingering touch of cbild- 
hood that had indeed up to this stayed with 
her was gone, 

She stood there, a woman, young, lovely, 
butembittered by a knowledge of the 
world’s ways that bad hitherto been un- 
known to her, 

Asa Mra, Verulam gazed at her, she grew 
sad at heart, and remorseful too, 

It was she who had dragged this delicate 
retiring flower into the fuller glare, as it 
were; and, lo, as the hot scorching sun 
touched tts leaves, the frail, sensitive, pretty 
thing had withered! 

She wished she could undo her deed now 
—but it was too late, 

Marvel's question still remained unan- 
swered, and the girl drew a litle nearer, 
and touched her on the shoulder, 

“Speak!’’ she said imperatively. ‘You 
know all—answer ine! Why did he not 
marty ber?’ 

“For the simple reason that she declined 
to marry him,” 

“She declined!’ 

It seemed impossible; but, If true, it 
only nade the case even so inuch barder to 
bear. 

With «a heart crushed, wounded, rejected, 
yet filled with love disappointed, be bad 
wade her bis wite, It was cruel, igaoble 
of bien, 

‘Yes, If revenge would do you any 
good, which it wouldn't, you might find it 
in that thought. She actunily rejectod him 

-led bias on to the very last moment, till 
he laid his heart at her feet, and theo threw 
bin over.” 

“But why—why?”’ 

“She flew at bigoer game, Fulke ia an 
earl, \tietrue, but there are bigger titles 
in the market. And there was an old man 
—a creature too poor to name—a iniserabie, 
contemptible thing—a very wreck of what 
had once been hutuan—buta Duke! There 
lay the magic chrrip that wade him young 
and jiovely—a very elixir. What were 
Wriothesley's love and youth when laid in 
the Dbeiance against that? Why, notuing! 
The Dake proposed on the very day before 
Wriothesiey caine for the answer to bis 
proposal, and imadawn suddenly made a 
Kwilldiseovery Ubat marriage with Wriothe- 
sley would not tend to ber bappiness; ¥o that 
Blury euded,” 

“And mine began, It is an iniquitous 
thing; I bave been vilely treated!”’ 

She began to walk ravidiy up and down 
the room. Sbe was dry-eyed, and she held 
her bead high, 

There wes a world of ang*y contempt 
upon her lips, 

She bad taken it so altogether differently 
from what Mra, Verulam had expected, 
who had anticipated teare and sobs and 





gentie inimery Of that sort, that the .atier 
willl sat on the white rug, not knowing ex- 
activ what to say or do. 

“Still your story is not complete,”’ aaid 
Marvel, turning to her sharply “Where 
sthat old man you spoke ol? She is as yet 

Mra. Soariett.’’ 


lied lft, as 1 said before, revenge 
of ~wUu rt euch a8 you. toere it is read ¥ 
to your bat But you will extrac nothing 
from it—l know you, Yes, on the very eve | 





of the consuinmation of ber proudest —~ 
death stepped in and shattered them. The 
old man wee gathered to the fathers who 
bad bad ampie time to forget him, and 
tnadain’s chance of beooming a Duchess 
was knocked on the bead.” 

Marvel was scarcely listening. Her 
quaint babit of giving bersel! up to the mo- 
ment and letting itcarry ber whithersoever 
it would bad taken her now back Ww the 
yacht. 

Once more she stood in the saloon, and 
bad caught up the paperon which he had 
lain prone sone days before, beart-broken. 
Aguin sbe eagerly scanned its contents and 
saw the paragraph with the beading in the 
huge letters, “Sudden Death of the Duke 
ot Dawtry.” 

Sve knew all aboot it now quite weli— 
ne explanation coulda wake it much clearer 
now. 

ine old minan was dead, and she was free ; 
hut be, Fulke, was tied and bound w one 
whom 

Sue rained both her baods and pushed 
back her bair trom her forehead. Once 
ayain that terribie sense of suffucation was 
vearing down upon her, 

Sue would not endure it. She turned 
quickly te Cicely. 

“All tiie hasto do with her and Lord 
W riothesley.’’ 

It was the first tine she had ever called 
ber husband by bie title,and Mra, Verulam 
marked it witb some anxiety, 

‘But what bave lto duo with it? Why 
‘Joes she disiike me—the innocent vic- 
tim?’ 

“wily dear girl, think! She had set her 
beart on being a Duchess; but, had Dawtry 
tailed her, she would very willingly have 
consented to be a Countess, Dukes and 
Karis don't grow on every bush; but she 
waa fortunate enough to have so far netted 
vob as to be sure of one if the other es- 
eaped her. Well, as 1 tell you, that old 
Duke died, and she was fully resigned, 
alter a decent hour or #0 of mourning, to 
‘fallback upon the Earl, But you had 
stepped in mweanwnhile,and the Karl was not 
to be had, You bad dared to interfere with 
ber arrangements, V'ia tout.’ 

“It was an unpardonable rudeness, I 
fee! I should apologize,”’ said Marvel, with 
asbort laugh, “If I could undo ing fault, 
believe me, I would,” 

She spoke carelessly, though her eyes 
were burning. 

Mra, Veruiam, who was fond of studying 
people, regarded ber curiously, 

“Well, you can’t,” stfe sald; “and lucky 
it istor Wriotbesly that it is so, though 
hardly 80 for vou, It is a shaine you should 
ve so thrown away; but, if ever be returns, 
Marvel, and should see vou both in the 
sainpe rooin—sbhe, middle-aged, spitetul, as 
she really is, and you at your youngest and 
best—why, that will be a bad quarter of an 
bour for her, atall events! It was an un- 

yleasant story frown atart to finish’’—speak- 
oe earnestiy. “And 1 daresay vou will 
not love ne the better tor being the teller 
of it; but yet It is better you should know 
it, if only as a means of guarding yoursel! 
against that woman,” 

“[ aball be guarded. I shall know what 
to do.” 

Suv stopped short, and looked at Mrs, 
Verulam, still sitting on the rug. 

“I do not love you any the less,’’ she 
said. 

“Come here,darling,”’cried Mrs Verulam 
impulsively—here—quite close! There is 
one thing; itis this, I am afraid you care 
more than you say; but that is folly. Many 
men—most inen—have been in love before 
their marriage; but it has not prevented 
their ’ 

‘‘Now no more!’’ said Marvel, with a 
strained smile. ‘*We will forget it all, for 
a while at least; and whenever I am very 
upbappy about it, as you think [ ain now, 
I shail come to you for comfort. There— 
is not that a concession and a proimise?”’ 

She stopped apeaking suddenly, and 
looked a little blankly at Mrs, Verulam, 

“1 do believe it is ] whoam lecturing you 
to-night,” she said. ‘How the tables have 
turned!”’ 

Sbe paused, and then remarked, ‘‘How 
old I bave grown!" 

‘My dearest girl, if you would “s 

“Never mind; one must grow old sooner 
or later, and I have been a baby for quite a 
ridiculous time, Let us forget ail this. Let 
ustalk of to-night’s triumphs, I was a 
success—eh?”’ 

“A tremnendous oneé—one unprecedented. 
But you must not let that fact turn your 
head’’—a litte uneasily. ‘‘Come—tell me 
now whom you most liked of all your part- 
nera?”’ 

“A question easily answered —Sir George 
Townshend,” 

She seemed to have entered completely 
into the present question and putall deeper 
cousiderations bepind ber. 

ier manner was a little feverish, yet 
hardly forced. She puzz ed Mra, Verulam 
more than she would bave liked to con- 
fesa. 

‘Sir George? I should have thought vou 
would have found him dry—dry as the 
boves be is for ever digging up and exain- 
ining. Dia he breathe many of hisecientific 
secrets into your ear?” 

“No, On the contrary, bis conversation 
was of the airiest matter iinayinabie, and 
tue moat charming.” 

M-s. Verulam looked at her sharply. 

“Nir George!"’ she said again. “Any 











| other mam on earth vou like, but that he 


should talk of anything airy or cbarin- 


ID 
Sie talked of you,”’ said Marvel, “and 
‘esantiy that [ quite enjoyed my 
short time with him. 
‘How abdsura!”’ 
Mra. Verulam tried to frown, but failed | 


disimaily. 


“If he has tried to convince you that he 
is of the usual butterfly order,” she said, 
“made to amuse and w be amused, be is an 
im r. He is heavy,! tell you—beavy 
asiead. Don't let bimn iumpose upon you. 
But be was vot the only one you talked 
with tonight. What’’—sbe changed color 
in spite of herself as ahe put the question— 
“did you think of Mr, Savage, for ex- 
ample?” 

“It was odd about him; he proved to be 
an old acquaintance. On that day when’”’ 
—bitterly—"'I rid Fulke of iny presence,be 
was in wy car, and was kind to me in 
twany little ways on the journey. 1 like 
bim, 1 think, though bis manner—did it 
ever strike you that it was a trifle em- 
presse?” 

‘He is always rather too pronounced to 
be pleseant,” sald Mra, Verulam carelully. 
“You shouldn't inind what he says; be has 
always some new fad or other—believes 
hitmeelf tive fathoms deep in love here, or 
uiad about a@ picture tnere, or enslaved by a 
new opera round thecorner, But he is a 
nies boy enough if one agrees to take him 
au natural, and pay no heed w his eccen- 
tricities,’’ 

It was as nearas she could goto a warn- 
ing, andshe berself thought it very neat. 
Tuere was indeed only one fault—Marvel 
did not understand one word of it. 

‘He is coming here to-morrow,” she said 
—‘‘or ra! ber to-day’’— pointing to the win- 
dow, through which the pale gray morning 
light was stealing. 

“To call on you?” 

“Or you. I hardly know which—both 
inost probably.’”’ 

Marvel yawned slightly, and Mrs, Veru- 
lau ro-e to ber teet, 

‘*We have run our time for sleep rather 
tine,’ she said. “I must get me gone. 
Good night, you pretty heart, and happy 
dreains to you! They shouid be happy’’— 
she caught the girl affectionately by the 
arins, and looked at her earnestly—‘‘but 
willthey? You wiil notlet that old story 
torment you? It reallyis not wor h it.’’ 

“it is not indeed,” said Marvel very 
evenly. ‘“There—goto bed! One should 
think of nothing now but rest,”’ 

Then she kissed Mrs, Verulam, and led 
ber to the door, and stood there witha light 
held high above ber head, smiling at that 
dainty tnatron as shesped swiltly and noise- 
leasiy up the corridor to her own room. 

She geined a corner, tarned to wave her 
hand to Marvel, looking so pale and sliin 
and ethereal in her shiinmering robes, with 
the diamonds flashing here and there, and 
her eyes like stars, and then was gone, 

Marvel went back into her room, and, 
extinguishing the lamps, drew the curtains, 
and watched the wakiug day. Slowly it 
came up, and slowly too, although tuimul. 
waenelts heF thoughts gathered and ar- 
ranged themselves, 

Toat woman her rival! Sbe shuddered as 
Mra. Scarlett’s pale handsome face rose 
before her, Oh, any one but her! And he, 
knowing—— 

It seemed to her the cruellest thing she 
had ever hear of; with a curious intuition, 
she knew that he bad married her out of a 
wild longing for revenge, a desire to prove 
to her he loved that be was not inconsola- 
ble. 

But how poor a thing it was! And she 
had so believed and trusted in him as the 
one nan On earth worthy of all loving be- 
lief and trust. It was bard—bard! 

She felt as some poor wild thing might 
when trapped and caged. There was no es- 
cape for her, and no way of crying her 
grievance aloud. He to whom alone she 
could declare it bad forsaken her, and was 
—she hardly knew where just then, 

A sense of desertion, of misery too acute 
to be borne, fell on her, and she sank upon 
her knees before the open window, and, 
leaning her head against the casement, 
gave herself up to despair. The cold early 
dews settled on her and clung to her soft 
hair; but she heeded nothing save her own 
sad thoughts, 





CHAPTER XIX, 

PYVHUERE were agood many people cer- 

teinly, but very few of them to be seen. 
| Large white umbrellas of a prodigious 
growth hid mostofthem,. The thermome- 
ter was at ninety in the shade, and all Mrs. 
Verulam’s guests had given way beneath 
the abnorinal heat, and were sitting about 
in any available spot where a breeze might 
be expected, 

Tbe tennis-players, however, nothing 
daunted, still held out. One could hear the 
triuinpbant shouts of the winners and the 
groans of the vanquished, mingled with 
sbarp altercations now and then when some- 
body's partoer had missed a ball that was, 
as all the world had seen, the simplest thing 
to take, 

There was a huge tent to the left of the 
courts, and in it a few limp people had 
taken refuge with the soda-water and the 





seltzer and the other things; the tea was in 
as lemn corner all by itself. 

Outside, the white umbrellas looked like 
80 iwany Unvy tents set up on their own ac- 
count, as if in defiance of the real one far- 
theraway. There were mostly two peopie 
under each umbrella, sometimes three, in- 
frequently four, 

Mr, Kitts, who was an alarmingly social 
young ian, kept skipping from “brolly”’ 
to *brolly’—as he cailed the umbre'ias 
proper—with an agility that did nim credit, 
considering the condition of the thermome- 
ter. 

“Come and have a game—do!”’ he said, 





popping his Lewd inside one of the im- 
proipptu tents that at the moment held 
{ rien’t half bad when you get used 
, 

A game! What d’ve take me fur?”’ cried 
Sydoey Dameron, a rather popular novel- 
‘ ist, Waving hiin aside, **Go away—go away! 





We are far too clever to condescend to 
gamwnes. We have brains—we. Isn't it so, 
Mra, Geraint?” 

He appealed to a stout little lady at bis 
side, who had dressed verself in white, as 
stout women will, with an effect that was 
fatal. Sbe was fat and forty without being 
tair, and had a vivacious wanner that cangh: 
the unwise passer-by and nailed hiin to ber 
side, 

She believed herself a poet born, and 
posed as such—not the die-away mxthetic 
poet of the latter days, but a good, solid, 
downright, bona fide rbymer of rnym 
such as tie beaituy soul should delight in. 

She had asinall circle of her own soine- 
where wherever she went, who were pre- 
sumably healthy, because they did delight 
In her, tothe extent of drawing her out, 
which gave them no trouble whatever, as 
she loved nothing so dearly as her own 
voice, 

Upon herself and her pooms—did one un- 
luckily ‘‘bid ber discourse” aod lend her 
one’s ear—sbe would bold forth until the 
sun died down and till it rowe again. 

Some of ber sonnets, as she loved to call 
them, bad been written at the early age of 
seven; and these, even in their raw state, 
she would tell you, were far sbove those 
given daily to an intelligent yet—#o far as 
ber breathings were concerned—aneplight- 
ened public. 

Next to the would-be poetess sat ber hua. 
band, a bandsome nan of a rather masic- 
hall type, to whom she appealed every now 
and then to confirm her assertions, 

She was gratified now by Dameron’s 
allusion to her brains, and threw up her 
bands with ap expressive gesture, 

‘Tennis? No!’’ she said. “I have no time 
for it—no inclination. You sbould not 
tempt me.” 

She shook her head archly at Mr. Kitts, 
to whom there appeared on the instant a 
vision of a fat feather pillow endowed with 
legs and arws making a wild stroke at a 
ball flying miles above his head; but he 
kept this extraordinary opt'cal illustration 
w bimeelf, 

‘Work, work,’’ she declared, ‘is all I 
desire. I have no time to play. I have 
just—as I have been explaining to Mr. 
Dameron—been arranging ny poems into 
vo!umes—seven I think they will make 
when printed, and I am only embarrassed 
now as to whom [ shall intrust them to, 
Eb, dear?’’—to her husband, who started 
into more intelligent life. 

“Quite 80; that is all that now remains,’’ 
he suid decisively. 

**{t is most interesting, is it not?’’ said 
Dameron, addressing Sir George Towns- 
head, who was fourth occupier of this par- 
ticular umbrella. ‘‘Mrs, Geraint had everv- 
thing prepared. Her charming poem ‘To 
a Dead Mouse,’’ written at the innocent age 
of seven, and which I bave read—so, you 
see, I may bonestly speak of it, now only 
awaits a printing-mmachine to carry joy to 
the hearts of thousands! It is the most 
sportive, the most extraordinary, the most 
genuinely mirth-provoking bit of creative 
genius on which iny eyes have ever lit!”’ 

‘*Did it strike you as being comical?” said 

she ineditatively. ‘‘At the sane time, per- 
haps, I thought—I meant—— But it only 
shows how one’s natural inclination to- 
wards wit will break fortb. I assure you, 
at the time I wrote it, I quite believed my- 
selt pathetic.’’ 
' Well, soit is-—so it is—jatensely pathe- 
tic,” said Dameron, “I assure you there 
were mnoments when, as | read it, I felt in- 
clined to cry for, that is, with you.”’ 

“Those little things thrown off at that 
tender age, there 1s something curious 
aboutthem. Didn’t that occur to you as 
you read them—eh?”’ . 

‘“‘Nothing occurred to me so strongly,” 
said Dameron. 

“And now there is just the one last thing 
—to choose a publisher,’’ said Mra, Geraint 
seriously, to whoin it did not occur thatthe 
principal difficulty tnight lie in getting a 
publisher who would choose her. ‘You 
have had, of course, considerable experi- 
ence, dear Mr. Dameron. Whom would 
you recommend to me?” 

Whereupon Dameron, rath-r unkindly, 
mentioned the name of the leading firm 
in the poetry line, bardly expecting she 
would take bim seriously. But he did not 
know, 

“Anh, yes, they are good people!l’’ she 
said thoughtfully, placing ber finger to ber 
forebead as if to help memory. ‘But are 
they trustworthy? Might I depend upon 
therm not to eliminate bits, or to touch up, 
or to alter a word or phrase? That is so lu- 
portant. One likes to keep one’s little gems 
intact. No artificial finery, no false elabora- 
tion! You honestly believe they will not 
meddle with my poems?”’ 

“I would stake iny reputation on it!’’ de- 
clared Dameron gravely. 

“Such a comfort to bear you speak so de- 
cidedly! Isn’t it, Sir George? And so you 
really believe these darlings of iny brain 
will be asucceas? To teli you the truth’’— 
leaning coquettishly towards him—*'! have 
dared to believe as much myself, There is 
such diversity in them— 


** *From gay to grave—from lively to severe.’ 


That line always seems to me so appropri: 
ate to my genius, One night almost imag 
ine that poor dear Pope bad written it 6x- 
pressly for me,”’ 

“Perhaps he did,”’ observed Damero! 
“though’’—doubtfully —“even when yo! 
were seven he couldn’t have been alive, 
could he?’”’ 

“Tut! Of course not, you silly man!” 





said Mrs. Geraint, rather tartiy. ‘“‘I'nu 
the Wandering Jewess, I assure 
baven’t lived for centuries 
“Ob that you tnight!"’ said Damer 
| voutly. “Think whbat a number of 5 
‘little things’ you could knock off if time 
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were permitted to roll by unheeded by you. 
By-the-bye, bave you ever read anything of 
yours to Sir George?” 

“What I am anxious to know,” inter- 
rupted Sir George, with suspicious hase, 
and an angry glance at Dameron, who 


svemed delighted, “is where your talent 
principally lies—in tragic subjects, or in 
ligbter veins?” 

“That is what you will learn if Mrs. Ger- 
nint will be g enough to read you the 
tirat volume of her intended series,"’ 

“Really,” said Mrs, Geraint, simpering 
modestly, “every emotion seems to come to 
ine with equal readiness. 1 have written 
merry verses and melancholy verses; I 
bave been tender,] have been cruel; I have 
been pointed and inoonsequent.” 

“Oh, so inconsequeat!”’ inurmured Dam- 
eron admiringly. 

“And I bave been—well, really I think I 
might say satirical, Eb, Dickory?’’—to her 
basband. “Don't you think I might say I 
bave been even satirical?’’ 

“Oh, certainly satirical!’ said he, as 
though a little snocked with her for having 
a doubt on the subject. 

“So, you see, Sir George, you cannot well 
jndge of me without a lengthened reading. 
‘Bu, as you have eupresees such a flatter- 
ing desire to know, I shall be charmed to 
give you some of my choicest efforts as 
soon as We can arrange an hour. What do 
you say to now, by-the-by—this very mo- 
inent?” In this langorous heat what could 
be more enchanting than the soft liquid 
rhymings olf a 

At that opportune instant Mra, Verulam 
popped her charming bead under her um- 
brella. 

“*] say, you good people, don’t you want 
your tea?’’ sbe cried. 

Sir George rose with alacrity, the others 
more slowly, and all moved in a body to 
the tent. 

Lady Wriothesley stood in the entrance 
to it, clad in a severely simple gown of 
white linen, with a heavy gold band clasp- 
ing the’ mecblin frilling at ber round 
throat, 

‘The opening of the tent seemed to frame 
ber in and make the picture, if possible, 
more perfect. 

“What atace! Itis a dream!” said the 
novelist, in a low tone, 

He was tnaking mental notes as be looked 
at ber tor his next heroine. Mrs. Scarlett, 
who heard biim, smiled superciliously. As 
she entered the tent sae said # gracious 
word or two to Marvel, and, as she seated 
herself, drew her skirts aside and beck- 
oned tothe girl to come aud sit beside 
her. 

Something curious and premeditated in 
the smile that acc ;opanied this invitation 
predisposed Marvel to refuse it; but Mrs, 
Scariett’s strange cold eyes were on 
and, as if compelled to it against her will, 
she obeyed the summons, 

“18 it victory that bas paled yourcheek?”’ 
asked Mrs, Scarlett, in her slow indifferent 

way. As she spoke she wasscanning Lady 
Wriothesiey’s face in @ leisurely fashion 
that was as eu barrassing as it was imperti- 
nent. 

Marvel grew warm veneath ber gaze; al- 
most it seemed to her #8 though this 
woman knew why hcr cheeks were white, 
her lips duimb, and gloried in the kuowl- 
edge, 

It was terrible to her to have to sit there 
side by side with her who hela ber hus- 
band’s heart, who was all in all to bit, 
\hilst she—his wife, who should have had 
first place in his affection, was as noth- 
ing. 

Sue writhed in spirit; and then all at 
once a little chil! fell on her, and she raised 
ber bead and looked defiantly onetore 
her, 

Why should she feel nervous in her 
presence? What bateful fascination was it 
that was stealing over ber? She drew her 
breath sharply and flung the feeling from 
her, 

She remembered how Cicely had warned 
her. Mrs. Scarlett was still talking in tbat 
low monotone that was like distant music, 





“Ot course it charmed you, success al- 
ways does, and your triumph of last night 
was so complete! I was only sorry that 
Wriothesley was not bere to witness it, 
You know, don’t you, that he is an old and 
dear friend of mine! He bas of course often 
Spoken to you of me?”’ 

“No, never,’”’ said Marvel, regarding her 
steadily. 

“No? He was always a little taciturn, 
dear fellow; bat that is carrying reserve to 
an extreme—ebh? AsI was saying, it was 
a pitv be did not see how you were ad- 
inired last night. It was your first appear- 
ance?’’ 

“My first? Yes.’ 

‘How cruel to bide yourself from us for 
*o long! But 1 do not wonder at your hus- 
band's wishing to keep you to himself. 
W Len one loves & thing, one is jealous of 
the very eyes that look upon it Wriothes- 
lev was naturally though,” playfully, ‘you 
Will perinit me to say, selfishly desirous of 
keeping you as long as he could all to him- 
tell, You see,” with her swift smile, 
“though I have no lover myself, I uuder- 
stand lovers’ ways.”’ 

Toere was a subdued meaning in her tone 
and glance that maddened Marvel. 

“Do you mean me to believe that you 
understand Lord Wriothesiey’s ways?’’ 
she asked icily, thougb her heart was beat- 


ne Violently. 
“Well, we were friends,” replied Mrs. 
Scarlett very slowly. **W here is he 
wy 9? 7 
ar? Mre rulam tells t a ‘ 
Strong e1 gh wo accompanv h 
W bat a sad parting it must pave been for 
two wr ‘ 
80 Wrapped up in each her ag you 





| comprenension, and then walked 


Were you long married at the 


“What time?”’ 

“When you separated.” 

“Not very long. The sutject seems to 
have a ke>u interest for you,” said Marvel 
very directly. 

“So it has,’’ with an air triendly to a de- 
gree, and ey unmoved. “You must 
know | felt myself rather aggrieved when 
1 beard of your busband’s marriage.” 

‘So I have beard.” 

For an instant Mra, Scarlett’s eyes flash- 
ed; then she leaned back in her seat and 
slowly unfurled the big crimson fan she 
was holding, and moved it indolently to 
and fro, while a low insolent laugh broke 
from ber. 

“That so old a friend should have sent 
me no word of so important an event natu- 
rally oftended me. It was Ly the iwerest 
chance I knew of it at all. And where was 
the reason for such secrecy?”’ 

She psused, as if seeking information 
from Marvel, butin reality to enjoy the 
expression of anguish, of passionate shame 
— stoleover the young and veautiful 

ace, 

“Even at this moment 1 am ignorant of 
when bis marriage really did take place. 
Was it last year, or——”’ 

“You know,” said Marvel, in a clear 
voice, ‘Lord Wrintbesley married me the 
week after you rejected him. Is your ex- 
ainination at an end? Have you said all you 
wished to say? Is there any other question 
I can answer for you?” 

She was standing now, tall and firm, and 
was looking down at Mrs, Scarlett with 
— that famed with vehement indigna- 
tion. 

With that righteous anger in them, they 
were not altogether unlike Mrs. Scarlett’s 
own eyes, 

“Well, just one,’’ said Mrs, 
very aweetiy. 
bome?”’ 

‘Never,’ said Marvel, with a sirange 
em phasis, 

What wasthe use of concealment with 
Chis woman who knew all, who gloried in 
the thougnt that for ber sake tbe busband 
was false to the wife? 

She felt tired, desperate; something was 
rising in ber throat which seemed to choke 
her, She looked round ber with a littie 
wild appealing glance in her sweet lovely 
eyes, 

Mrs, Verulam came up quickly to her, 
and laid ber hand on her arin, 

“Talk of India’s sun,” sbe said lightly, 
“it would hold down its bead betore ours, 
You will getone of your old headaches, 
Marvel, if you persist in braving it.’’ 

Then, ina burried whisper: *Be brave, 
nies yourseli! Don’t let her notice 

ou!’ 

She drew Marvel away with her, atill 
talking in ber pretty clear treble. until,just 
outside tbe tent, she caine upon Sir Geuryge 
Townsbend standing alone, 

— you do something tor me?” she 
Ba . 

“Anything in reason,” 

“Tnen take Lady Wriothesley some- 
where out of this hurly-burly; thesun is a 
little too much for her. She is pale and 
tired. Don’t talk to her, meditate on your 
latest love, and give her five minutes or so 
to recover hersel!.’’ 

“Dear me, Lady Wriothesley, you do 
look white!” said Sir George, with suc: 
evident concern that Mrs, Verulam raised 
her eyes quickly to his, 

He did not seem to see her; he placed 
Lady Wriotbesiey'’s hand on his aru, and 
took ber away instantly towards aseciuded 
walk. 

Mra, Verulatp stood still and stared after 


Scarlett 
“Wuen do you expect hin 


them until they were out of sight. Then 
she gave way to her feelings, 
*Well!’’ she said; and that wasall. But 


there was a good deal 
it. 


of meaning in 





CHAPTER XX. 


ARVEL and Sir George had however 
\| gone only thirty yards or so when tney 
pt encountered Savage coming towaids 
tue at a rapid pace, 

His face lit up so unmistakably on seeing 
Lady Wriothesiey that Sir George rightly 
conjectured it was to see her he was there, 
This gave him a chance of seeking that sol- 
1ude he craved for, a® he was nct tn bis 
best conversational mood, 

“So fortuuate to uwieet you 80 B8O0Nn!”’ said 
Savage directly to Marvel, lifting his hat 
and letting bis dark face brighten into a 
sinile. “How d ye do, Townsnend? Going 
anvwhere in particular?” 

This was an open bint that he would like 
to accorn pany thetn. 

“No,” said Townshend, Lady Wriothe. 
sley is tesling a little overdone by the heat, 
and I have been given directions that sue 
is to go to soinpe Bhady spot, and when there 
to maintain a settled silence. Tue present 
spot seeamns admirably arranged for the pur- 
pose, but, if we al! three keep together, talk 
we will undoubtedly. So, as you are an olde: 
friend than I arn,! think I shall leave Lady 
Wriothesley In your care, and take uiysei! 
away.” 

“If she will permit it,” said Savage, look. 
ing earnestly at ber. 


“As you will, Sir George,” said she, 


| siniling faintly. 


She gave bina littie kindly glance ot 
on with 
Savage to where the garden-seat 
wight be found. 

A&é for Sir George, he stood fora moment 
hesitating, a8 if uncertain whether 


coveted 


wl 


back to tne merry party ithe lawn.wi 





an alr of stern determination sought the 
stable, found his horse,and rode away 
bomewards, 

As Marvei sank wearily upon the rustic 
bench, she glanced at Savage. 

“It will be very dull tor you,” she said. 
“If you will leave me, I shall be quite 
content here, and you might join the 
others,’ 

“Don’t send me away!” entreated be 
quietly. “If I may only stay here, 1 tov 
shall be content.” 

“You look as if you meant that,” sald 
Marvel. “But to sscrifice yourself like thi« 
on such a lovely day!" 

“T don’t think I look at itin that light,” 
sald he quite gravely. “But tell me— 
what brought you Lore away from all the 
othera?”’ 

“Sir George tole you. I was tired.” 

“I think you are more unbappy than 
tired,’’ said he gently. 

‘Is it so plainly to be seen?” 

She looked at bim very sadly. 

“Well, 1 don’t seem to mind your know. 
ing it, somehow; but it is nothing really. I 
was feeling a little unstrung, @ little dis 
a 80 1 came here to get away from 
i ° ‘ 

> saa you should be unhappy!” he 
Sa . 

There was pacsion in hie tone, but she, 
who up to this had stood outside Live's 
kingdom, heard it unneedingly. 

‘It is almnost a crime,’ he went on in a 
low voice; “one ia tempted to doubt the 
justice :ft it, You, so young, 80 sinless, 
should be without care or pain or troubling 
thought,” 

“I would not be so altogether exempt 
from the general doom,”’’ said she, suniiing; 
“in that too would lie injusticn. But 
indeed”—laying her band pthetiocally 
upon her besoin—“I wish that I bad leas 
here totbink of, There is memory, tbhxt 
crusilest foe—wbo can escape it? Can I? 
Can you?” 

“I cannot,” be replied; ‘but memory is 
not always merciless,’’ 

“To sone perhaps it relents; but as a 
rule we all fear it more than we love it. 
And, as for me—young as you dvem me— 
I have already lived long enough to know 
how to be deadly tired of life, Indeed 
sometimes,” said se dreamilv, “I wish 
very beartily that I were dead!”? 

“Don’t speak like that,”’ said he, greatly 
shocked in spite of the calin emotionless 
manner in which sbe bad said it, 

‘But why not? A great :nany peop'a, | 
think, have bonestly wished that. But 
perbaps it is a wrong wish, and perhaps 
too, if brougbt face to face with the fulfii- 
ment of it, one would sbrink,.”’ 

Shesiuhed heavily, as if tired, and leaned 
back wards, 

“You are talking too much,” said he 
anxiously. ‘‘You are worn out from one 
cause or another, and you should rest, not 
argue about such a sorrowtul point,”’ 

“It reste me to talk—lI ain so often silent. 
And do you know," said she, turning to 
bim with a charming simile, ‘that I like 
talking to you? You seein to comprehend, 
as it were; and you do nottell me I am 
fanciful, er call me a ‘silly goose,’ as 
Cicely does!" 

“Te gods* forbid!” said Mr, 
viously. 

“{ uope they always will—I should not 
like you to change in that respect; though 
thev tell ine you do changé in most ways,’’ 

“Dothey? And who are ‘they’?” 

‘Never mind; it has nothing to do with 
it.’ 

He thought it nad, but he held his peace 
on that score, 

“True,” he said. ‘What really matters 
is that you have told tne that you think #» 
far weli of ine as to care to converse with 
me. That please# ine more than I dare 
sa Pad 

‘Perhaps it arises out of the fact that our 
firat meeting occurred 80 long ago, #0 very 
long ago,”’ said she slowly, absently, as if 
dwelling on soine thought or scene in the 
remote paat, ‘But indeed, always when | 
think of you, it is asa friend,”’ 

“Then you do sometimes think of me?’ 
be said in a low tone, bending forward w 
look into her eves. snch serene eyes, clear 
and candid as the day. 

“Very often. Kverything,” mournfully, 
“connected with that day comes back tome 
with such @ strange persistency.” 

She shivered slightly as #he spoke, as at 
soo dread remembrance, and a cloud 
c o@sed her face. 

“tlow sbe detests the very thought of 
bit!” said Savage \ bitnxelf, mistaking the 
cloud and the sorrowful manner, 

“ET aun glad you regard me as « friend,” 
he said gently; “though indeed Tam hard- 
ly worthy to——”’ 

“Do not #ay that,”’ she interrupted sweet- 
ly; “tor indeed I need friends, and 1 would 
believe you true; though,’’ with @ sudden 
calon glancs at him, “I bave been told that 
you love nothing long. This thing to-day, 
and that to-morrow, but ‘consent to one 
thing never!’ That argues badly for @ last- 
ing triendship! I would have my friends 


‘3 


Savaye 


’ 


everthe same to me through storm and 
shine, even as I should be to them,” 

He turned « penetrating gianoe on her, 
and met her eyes tull, All at once he din- 
missed bis suspicions from bit a8 un- 
worthy. 

That face, so caltn, so pure, belonged 
on!iy toa soul unblemished, No hidden 

} meaning. he was assured, lny bebind the 
words tbat vet might bave been those of a 
| practiced ette; but the lovely features 
ore i n A A fee alive rd 
I am k A As 
a aA ara + 6 8h &« 
“ ‘ ad Spe x 
t reeif wave ad tiie rin a 
nis And r tne wu ar ne ] AO 
entreat you be.leve tbat you baye on 


rid of that too, and, as 





earth no truer friend than I am.” 

Some color came into his face as he 
spoke, and his dark eager eyes flashed, 

Nothing warned Marvel at the moment, 
and she be!d out ber hand to him. To her 
he was only that dear thing, a real friend, 
gained by one who wae indeed poor in the 
peasession of them. Ob thet Fulke had 
been as kind to ber as thie men wasl She 
was thinking of Wriothealy rather than of 
him when be next spoke, 

“If I could help youl” he maid, “Some- 
thing bas annoyed you, I know, and soine- 
times to speak of an annoyance killa it.” 

“[ could not speak of it,’’ said ahe, in a 
troubled tone; “and indeed perhaps | made 
too much of it. It was only thatl was 
questioned—tormented——"" She broke 
of. “It is rude to ask questions,”’ she 
said presently, with a slight trown— 
“certain questions, I mean—isn’t it?’’ 

‘More than that, ‘Ill-bred’ would be a 
civil word for it!” Then suddenly—'Who 
wae your tormentor?”’ 

“Mra. Scariett,’’ 

“Ah, she would bel” 

“Why?” asked she, with a sickening 
fear that he too knew all. 

lier face grew very pale, and probably 
he divined her dread, since he laughed 
very cleverly; and, with a carelessness 
that disarined her— 

‘**Two stare keep not their inction In one 
sphore,’’’ he quoted lightly; “and I have 
known Mra, Scarlett quite long enough to 
be sure thatshe would be no triend of yours, 
She ia a very—er—clever woman, but that 
i4 no reason’’—gally—“why you should be 
atraid of ber, There ia no earthly reason 
why any one should ever regard another 
with dread.”’ 

“I think you are nervous, and very na- 
turaily so. A woman of the world, and os- 
pectally one of Mra, Soariett’s calibre, is no 
unean foe,”’ 

“That ia it!” said Marvel, turning *ud- 
denly to bim. “A foe! Ob, 1 wish she 
wers not that! What have l done to her 
that sbe should hate me so? It was notiny 
fanit that I od 

Sne checked hersel!, and colored orim- 
son. 

“You have known her a long thine 
then?” she went on oontusediy. “You 
seem to bear her small good-will, Did she 
ever refuse your” 

The question was 60 naive, the reason for 
itso childisbly transparent, that Savage, 
though touched by the expreasion on her 
face, could not refrain from iaugbing 
aloud, 

‘I did not give ber the chance,” he aaia, 
“] cried off atthe last inoment—more br 
tuck than good management, | allow, I 
will confess to you, though, that atonetimne 
she inight have done what she chose with 
ine. | was eo intatuated with ber that— 
Well, never mind! I haunted ber; I wea 
hershadow,. Hlow awfully aveurd it soun's 
now! Lhaveoften gone about for daya 
with an aboininable taded flower stuck in 





my breast, just because ber band bad 
touched it. t(wentontor ever to long, 
She isarttal about keeping you in tine, 


putting off the denousinent until her own 
tine arrives for getting rid of you. She 
put it off a little too long bowever in my 
case. She played with ine as though | were 
a trout; but, as I tell you, aie overdid it; 
and one day I wade a violent effort and 
broke clean away, carrying the hook in 
wie, I acknowledge that that burt ine for 
a considerable tine; but after a while [got 
you #ee, 1 am a 
sound fish stiil, Inetead of throwing tny- 
self at her feet, | took the train to Dover, 
and went to Paris, But I’m afraid she bas 
never forgiven me,”’ 

“I think she bas,” sald Marvel. “I saw 
how _kiodly she amiled at yoa to-day.’’ 

“Pid you? Oh, then, you may be sure 
she hasn't! And, by Jove, talk of—er 
Here she comes, you know!”’ 


{TO BB CONTINUED. } 
— 
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THE JAPANESE THEATKE,—A Japanese 
theatrical performance Commences yener 
ally at early dawn and laste a dozen hours, 
‘The stage occupies the end of the building 
trom wall to wall, Oddly, the actors do not 
oake their appearance from the #ide or 
back (there are no wings), but strut alony 
a narrow plattorin over the headsot the pit 
bv means of just such a Loarded footway 
as is used by European cor jurera, Faithful 
to the canon of no illusion, the performers 
stand ready dressed in an open place cil 
the entrance lobby, where all who come in 
may #66 then, When they hear their cus 
they push through «a knot of loiterers aod 
inarch to the stage along the platiorm, act- 
ing as they go. Indeed, Iinportant por- 
tions of a weene which demands a rapid 
exit are frequently gone througb upon this 
narrow tootway and noton thé stage ata l, 
The effect is apt to be very olen Uninten- 
tionally counle, 

In a Japanese theatre there are two tiers 
ot boxes, the lower of which is provited 
with sliding paper doors, forming #inall 


rooins like bathing machines, The pit is 
divided by low crossbara into squares, re 
minding one of the cattle pens of ol) 


S nithtie.d, each capable of bolding four 
persons comtortably. A Japanese ‘au 
beotupon enjoyment engage a § tipvar 
iment tor the vay if @ position suited to the 


purke—in the middle of the | me 

to do, nearer to the etaye or the back, a 
cording to the searcity of oor n 

d+ pomiteu clogs in the ante-r nm t 6upaA 
| roe on with @ush me 
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THE DEAD, 





BY 4. Y. Ke. 





Only t touch once more the ‘‘vanished hand, 
Oaly once more the silenced voice to hear. 
Unly t know the hovering shade is near’ 
Though the blank vell, no man can understand, 
Falls between a@, G04 the mysterious land 
Where they are @q@eiling whom we hold so dear, 
Our granted prayer would crush, the doubt, the 
, 
That twines in sorrew’s cord the bitterest strand, 
So, from the vigil of the sheeted Dead. 
Se, from the grave with all its tended flowers, 
The walling from the hearts uncomforted, 
Goes up to Heaven through ail life's lovely hours 
As soft as dew the answer from above, 
**Por theo I lived, I died, whose name is Love,’ 


ee ee — 


A GOLDEN LOAD. 


BY G. M. FENN. 








JHAPTER VI. 
A SUDDEN CHANGE, 


F any one says I played spy, | am ready 

to speak up pretty strongly in my self- 

defence, for my alm always was to do 
my duty by Sir John my master; but | 
could not help seeing two or three things 
during the next fortnight, and they all had 
to do with a kind of telegraphing going on 
from our bouse to the ope over the way, 
where Mias Adela generally appeared w be 
on the watch; and her looks aiways seemed 
to me lo may: 

“No; you mustn't think of suoh a thing,’ 
and to be inviting birn all the time, 

Then, all at once 1] thought | was wrong, 
for | went up as usual at half-past seven to 
take Mr. Barclay'’s boots and his clothes 
which had been brought down the night 
be/ore, after he had dressed for dinner, 

I tapped and went in, just as I'd alwaya 
done ever since he wasa boy, and went 
across to the window and drew the cur- 
tains. 

“Nice norning, Master Barolay,’’ I said, 
“Half-paat——’’ 

There I stopped, and stared at the bed, 
which all lay smooth and neat,as the house- 
maid had turned it down, for no one had 
slept in itthat night. 

I was struck all of a heap, and didn’t 
know whatto think, 

To me it was just like a aliver spoon or 
fork being missing, and setting one’s head 
to work to think whether it was anywhere 
about the house, 

He hadn't stop 
Sir John after 
thing fresh, for 
lately. 

Then I badn’t seen him in the drawing- 
room; but that was nothing fresh neither, 
for he bad avoided Mins Virginia for. some 
little time, 

“It is very strange,’’ I thought, for 1 had 
not seen him go out; and then, all at once 
[ gave quite a atart, for I felt that be must 
bave done what Sir John had told him to 
do—gone, 

“That won’t do,” I said directly after. 
“He wouldn’t have gone like that;” and | 
went straight to Sir John’s room and told 
him, as in duty bound, what I had found 
out,for Mr. Barclay was not the young man 
to be fast and stop out of nights and want 
the servants to screen him. 

There was something wrong, I felt sure, 
and so | said. 

“No,” said the old gentleman, as he sat 
upin bed, and then began to dress; ‘he 
wouldn’t go at ny wish; but that jade over 
the way is playing with him, and he is too 
proud to atand it any longer, besides being 
mortified at making such » dunce of bim- 
self. There’s nothing wrong, Burdon, He 
has gone, and a good Job too,” 

Of course, | couldn't contradict my mas- 
ter; but I went up and examined Mr, Bar- 
clay’s room, to find —s missing, not so 
much asa sbirtor @ pair of socks, only his 
crush-hat, and the light overcoat from the 
brass peg in the front ball; and I shook my 
head. 

Miss Virginia looked paler than ever at 
breakfast; but nothing more was said up- 
staira, 

Of course, the servants gossiped; and as 
it was settled that Mr. Barclay had done 
what bis father had told him,a week passed 
away, and matters settled down with Miss 
Adela Mimpriss sitting at the window just 
as usual, doing worsted-work, and the old 
bouse looking a8 grim as ever, and as if a 
bitof paintand aman to clean the win- 
dows would have been a great biessing to 
us all. 

Every timethe postman knocked, Miss 
Virginia would start; and ber eyes used to 
look so wild and large, that when I’d been 
to the box and found nothing from Mr, 
Barclay, ] used to give quite a gulp; and 
many’sthetime I’ve stood back in the 
dining-room and shook my fist at Miss 
Adela aitting 80 smooth and handsome at 
the opposite house, and wished she had 
been at the world’s end before she came 
there. 


to take his wine with 
inner; but that was no- 
they been very cool 


CHAPTER VII. 
A TEKRIBLE DISCOVERY, 


R. BARCLAY had been gone three 
\| weeks, and no news frown 
gou 


him; and I 


was beginning t© think that he had | 
» off in a huff all at once,tbough I ofte: 
wondered bow he would inanage for want 
f money, when one night, as | saat ire- 
ng Tom, lI thought l’d look thro igh ny 
desk, that | hadn’t opened for three or four 
years, and have a luok ata few 1 things 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 


I'd got tnere—a watch Sir John gave me, 
but which I never wore; six spade-ace 
guineas; and an old gold pin, beside a few 
odds and endsthat I'd bad for a many 
years;and some cash. 

Tom didn’t seem to like it, and he stared 
hard at the desk as I took iton my knees, 
opened it, lifted one of the flaps, and put 
my band upon the old paper which cou- 
talned the statement about the old gold- 
rlate. 

: No; I did not. IT put my ind on the 
place where It ought to have been; but it 
| wan't there, 

“T must have put it in the other side,’ 
I said to myself; and I opened the other 
lid. 

Then 1 turned cold, and ran my band 
here and there, wild-like, to stop at last 
with my mouth open, staring, The paper 
was gone! So was the money, and every 
article of value that I had hoarded up. 

For a few minutes I was too imuch stun- 
ned even to think; and when at last { could 
get my brain to work, I sat there, feeling a 
poor, broken, weak o!d man, and I covered 
my face with wy hands and! cried like a 
child, ° 

“To think of it!" I groaned at length— 
“him so bandsome and #0 young-—him 
whom I'd always felt so proud of, proud as 
if he’d been my own son. Why, it would 
break bis father’s beart if he knew. It’s 
that bad woman’s doing,’’ 1 cried savage- 
ly. ‘She turned his head, or ne’d never 
have done such a cruel, base, bad act as to 
rob a poor oid man like me,” 

For I'd recollected lending Mr. a 
keys, and I felt that sooner than aek his 
father for money, be had taken what he 
could tind, and gone. 


**1et bim!’’ I said savagely at last. ‘But 
he needn’t have stolen them. I[’d have 
given him everything I'd got. I’d have 


sold out the hundred pounds I've got in the 
bank and lent him that. But he didn’t 
know what he was doing, poor boy. ‘That 
pad woman has turned bis brain.” 

“Ab, well!’’ I said at last bitterly, ‘it’s 
my secret, Sir John shall never know, 
Ile trusted ine with one, and now his son 

” 


I stopped short there, for I recollected 
the paper, and fell all ofa tremble, think- 
ing of that gold plate, and that some one 
else Knew of ita hiding-piace now; and I 
asked myself what 1 ought to do, 

lor a long time | struggled; but at last I 
felt that.much ae 1 wanted to hide Mr. Bar- 
clay’s cruelly mean act, | must not keep 
this thing a secret. 

“IVs my duty to tell my master,’’ [I said 
at last, ‘and I must.” 

So I went up to where Sir John was sit- 
ting alone, pretending to enjoy his wine, 
but looking very yellow and old and sun- 
Ken of face. 

‘“‘He'’stretting about Master Barolay,’’ I 
said to myself, and I felt that I could not 
tell him that the lad had taken my little 
treasures, but that he must know about 
the paper, so I up and told uim only this 
at onoe; and that’s why be said I was an old 
fool, and that it was all iny fault, 

‘400d gracious! you old fool!’ be cried 
excitedly, ‘‘what made you write euch a 
paper? It was liketelling all the whole 
world.” 

“I thought it would be so shocking, Sir 
Jobn, if we were both to die &nd the things 
were foregotten.”’ 

“Shocking? yy pel ret hecried. “A 
man who has a lot of gold in his care is al- 
ways miserable. It was taken out of your 
desk, you say, When?’’ 

“Ah, that I can’t toll, Sir John. It 
might have been done years ago, for aught 
I know.”’ : 

“And the old gold plate all 
melted down, and spent. 
Ksurdon; and here have 1 
you atrustworthy man, 
see Lo it at once, 
it is safe.’ 

It seeined to me then that he snatched at 
the chance of finding something to do to 
take hie attention off his trouble, for when 
I asked him if 1 should get a bricklayer 
tocome in, he turned upon ine like a 
iion. 

‘*Burdon,” he said, ‘‘we’ll yet this job 
done, and then | shall have to make ar- 
rangements for you to go into an imbecile 
ward,”’ 

“Very good, Sir Jobn,”’ | said very pa- 
tiently. 

“Very gouod,’’ he cried, laughing now. 
“There; be off, and get together what tools 
you have, and as soon as the servants have 
one to bed, we'll go aud open the old cel- 
lar ourselves,” 


stolen and 
Good gracious! 
been thinking 
There; we must 
I shan’t rest till I know 





CHAPTER VIIL. 
rHE SIGNET BING, 


T was exactly twelve o’clock by the 
| chiming timepiece in the hall. Just the 
hour tor such a task, | felt with a sort of 
shiver, safSir John came down to the pan- 
try, where I bad cand!les ready, and a sinall 
crowbar used for opening packing-cases, 
and a screw-driver, 

“Everybody seeins quiet upstairs, Bur- 
don,’ says Sir John, “so let’s get to work 
atonce, But, billo! just put out a lamp?’ 

“No, Sir Jobn,” 1 said. “I often smell 
that now; but I’ve never been able to make 
out what it is.”’ 

“Humpb! Strange,”’ he says; and then 
we went straight to the cellar, the great 





baize door at the top of the Kitchen steps 
being shut; and directly after we were 
standing onthe damp sawdust with the 
bins of wine all round, 
| “lt hasn't been touched, apparently, and 
there seerme | Her need it should 
ke see if itis a rigbt. But we ehal 
never get through there, I 16 says 
OK Zz a i ricke both} wa 4 oo 
‘ way ner ‘lla 














**] don’t know,” I said, taking off my 
coat and rolling up my sleeves, to find that 
though the highest price bad been paid for 
that Lricxlaying, the cheat of a fellow who 
had the job bad used bardly a bit of sand 
and bad lime, so that, after 1 had loosened 
one brick and levered it out, ail the others 
came away one at a time quite clear of the 
tno: tar. 

“Never mwind,”’ says Sir John. “Out of 
evil comes good, I'll try that sherry too, 
Burdon, and we'll put some fresh in its 
place. But if that’s left twenty years, we 
shall never live to taste it, en?”’ 

I shook my bead sadly as I worked away 
in that arch, easily reaching the top bricks, 
which were only six feet from the sawdust; 
and, as is often the case, what had seemed 
a terrible job proved to be so easy, that,two 
hours afterwards, when Sir John had made 
mine open a bottle of the bricked-up sherry, 
and fill two of the cellar glasses for us to 
havea drop apiece, there were all the 
bricks in a rough pile on one side, and the 
sherry was ina bin, andthe empty bottles 
stacked in a corner, 

‘Maybe a little foul air in the place,”’ 
says Sir John; ‘and we'll give it a bit of 
tiine to get out. That’s a very fine glass of 
sherry, wy man,” he says, taking a good 
long sip, “well matured. Ha! It’s like 
the old cups and salvers turned into liquid 
gold,” 

‘*My service and respects to 4 dear old 
mnaster!’’ | said,as { stood before him where 
he sat on the pile of bricks, looking all 
covered with mortar and sawdust on his 
black dress clothes,and me ten times worse, 
and one band bleeding as I took a taste of 
the finest sherry I ever drank in wy life, 
which is saying a deal, for Sir Jobu would 
have good wine, 

“Thank you, Burdon,”’ be says in rather 
abusky way. ‘‘Master and man all these 
years; but it’s getting near the end now, 
when all men will be the same, I beg your 
pardou, Burdon, my good old fellow, I 
called you a fool, Shake hands.”’ 

‘‘As you have called me inany a time,iny 
dear old master,’ I said, as we stood there 
joined in a strong grip. “But I know you, 
sir,’’ | said, smiling with the tears standing 
thick in wy eyes, ‘yes, | know you, sir, 
and I don’t mind.” 

We neither of us spoke, for it seemed as 
if we both felt afraid lest the other should 
see how weak he was. 

But at last be says: “Fill up the glasses 
again, Burdon, orking as we have been, 
a good glass of wine will not hurt either 
you or ime,’”’ 

I did as he said. We drank the delicious 
fine old stuff slowly and solemnly; and 
then, after I’d putthe bottle and glasses 
aside, I snutfed the candles. 

“There,” he says; “the place will be 
sweeter now. We'll just havea glance at 
the old chests, and then we must build up 
the empty bottles again. To-morrow, I’ll 
order in some more wine for my son.”’ 

He said that last so solemnly that I look- 
ed up at bim as he stood with the light 
shining in his eyes, 

‘He'll come back some day, sorry for the 
past, Sir John,” I said, ‘‘and ready to do 
what you wish.” 

‘‘Piease God, Burdon!” he says, bowing 
his head for a bit. 

Then he looked up quite sharply, and 
took acandle, and I the other. “Come 
along,’’ he says in his old quiet, stern way; 
and I was half afraid I had offended bim 
as he svepped in at the opening and stood 
at the mouth of the inner cellar. 

Then | heard him give a sbarp sniff, and 
1 smelt it too—that same odor of burnt 
oil, 

We neither of us spoke as we walked 
over the damp black sawdust, both think- 
ing of the likelihood of foul air being in 
the place; but we found we could breathe 
all right; andas we held up the candl 
the light shone on the black-looking ol 
chests, every one with its padiocks and 
seals all right, just as we had left them all 
those years before, 

| jooked up at Sir John, and be gave me 
a satisfied nod as he tried one of the seals, 
and then we both stood «as if turned to 
stone, for fromm just at my feet there came 
a dull knocking sound, and as I looked 
down, I could see the black sawdust 
shake, 

W hat I wanted to to do wasto run, for I 
felt that the piace was haunted; but I 
couldn’t move, and when I looked at Sir 
John, he was holding up bis right nand, as 
if to order ine to be silent. 

Then he beld his candle down, for there 
was another sound, but this time more of a 
grinding cracking in a dull sort of way, just 
as if scine One was forcing an iron chisel in 
between the joints of the stones. 

Then there was a long pause, and I half 
thought it had been fancy; but soon atter,as 
I stood there hardly able to breathe, the 
sawdust justin one place was heaved up 
about an inch, 

| was terribly alarmed, not knowing 
what to think; but Sir Jobn was prave as 
brave, and he signed to me not to speak, 
and stood watcbing till there was a dull 
cracking sound, the sawdust was heaved up 
again, and all at once I ssemed to get a hot 
puft of that burnt oily smell right in my 
nose, 

Then I began to understand, and felt 
alraid in a different fashion, as I knew that 
we had only got there just in time. 

The next minute Sir John made a move- 
ment toward ine, took my candle and turn- 
ed it upside down, so that it went out, and 
then pointed back toward the outer cellar, 
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before stepping softly back to where Sir 
John was watching the floor; and now ] 
could see thatthe sawdust was higher in 
one place,as If a flagstone bad been heaved 
up a little at one end. 

There was no doubt about it, for, as | 
handed the crowbar, the end of the stone 
was wrenched up a littie hightr and then 
stuck; for it was tightly held by those on 
either side; but it was up far enough to let 
a thin ray of dull light come up through 
the floor and shine on the side of one of the 
old chests. 

It was a curious scene there,in that 
gloomy cellar; Sir John standing on one 
side, candle in bis left, the iron bar in bis 
right band, and me on his left, the iron bar 
in his right band, and me bending duwn 
ready with the mallet to hit over the head 
= tirst that should come up through the 

oor. 

For, though borribly alarmed, I could 
understand now what it all meant—an at- 
tempt to steal the gold in the chests,though 
how those who were working below had 
managed to get there was more than 
could have said. ‘ 

As he watched, the smell of the burnt 
oil came through, and I knew that it must 
have been going on for a long time, 

All at once we could hear a low whisper- 
ing, and then there was a grinding noise of 
iron against stone; the flag grittedand gave 
a littie, but it held fast all along; and I 
could understand that the man who was 
trying to wrench it up had no room w 
work, and therefore no power to wrench up 
the stone. 

Then came the faint whispering again,and 
it seeined to sound hollow. 

Then another grinding noise,and the end 
of the flag was moved a trifle higber,sothat 
the line of light on the old chest looked two 
or three inches broad, 

I stepped softly to SirJohn and put my 
lips to his ear as the whispering could be 
heard again, and [ said softly: ‘“Shali I 
fetch the police?’”’ 

Sir John for answer set his candle down 
upon the top of one of the chests and put it 
out with the bar as he whispered to me in 
turn: 

“Wait a few moments,” 
Look!” 

He pointed with the iron bar; and as I 
stared hard at the faint light shining up 
from below the edge of the stone, I could 
see just the tips of some one’s fingers come 
through and sweep the sawdust away to 
right and left. 

Then they came through a little more, 
and were drawu back, while directly after 
caine the low whispering again, and the 
hand now wasthrust right through as far 
as the wrist. 

‘“Yes,’’ said Sir John then, as he grasped 
iny arm, ‘‘the police.”’ 

Justtnen he uatterde a gasp,and I turned to 
look at him; but we were in the dark, and 
I could not see his face, but he gripped my 
arin more tightly, and I looked once more 
toward the broad ray, to see the hand reat- 
ing now tull in the light, and I turned cold 
with horror, for there was something shin- 
ing quite brightly, and I could see that it 
was a signet ring, and what was more, the 
old ring Mr. Barclay used to wear—the one 
he bad worn since he was quite a stripling, 
aud beyond which the joint had grown 
so big that he could never get the jewel 
off. 
I should have bent down there, staring 
at that ring for long enough, fascinated, as 
you may say,only al! at once I felt my arm 
dragyed, and I was pusned softly into the 
outer cellar, and from there into the pass- 
age beyond, Sir John closing and locking 
the door softly, before tottering into the 
pantry and sinking into a chair, utter- 
ing a low moan. 

“Oh, don’t take on, sir,’’ I whispered; 
but he turned upon me roughly. 

“Silence, man!’’ he panted, “and give me 
time to tuink;’” and then { heard him 
breathe softly, in a voice so full of agony 
that it was terrible to hear: “Ob, my son!— 
my son!”’ 

‘‘No, no, sir,”’ I 





And then— 


said—for I could not 


bear it. ‘‘He wouldn’t; there’s some mis- 
take.”’ 
‘Mistake? Then you saw it too, Burdon? 


No; there is no mistake,”’ 

I couldn’t speak, for { remembered 
about the keys, and something seemed to 
come up in my throat and choke me, for it 
seemed so terrible for my young master to 
have done this thing. 

“What are you going to do, sir?’”’ I said 
at last, and it was ine now who gripped his 
arin. 

“Do?” he said bitterly. ‘All that is a 
heritage: mine to hold in trust for my son 
—bhis after my deatb to hold in trust for the 
generations to come, Burdon, it is an in- 
cubus—a curse; but I bave my duty to do; 
tnat old gold shall not be wasted on a wan- 
ton———"? 

“What! 1 panted, 
too?’”’ 

‘““Yes,”’ he cried fiercely. ‘It is that 
wretched Jezebel who has turned my poor 
boy’s brain!’ 


“You think that 





CHAPTER 1X. 
MR. BARCLAY GOES TOO FAR, 


] HEN young Mr. Barclay — 
Stop! How dol know ali this? 
W by, it was burned into my meu- 


| ory, and [ heard every word troin him. 


When young Mr. Barclay left the dining- 
roomn on the night he disappeared, he went 
up to his own roo, miserable at bis posi- 
tion with his father, and taking to bimse!! 
the blame for the unhappiness that he ba 
brought upon the girl who loved bim wit 
all ber sweet true heart. 

‘*But it’s fate—it’s fate,”’ he said, a* 
went up to his room; and then, unabie 
settle Lbiinself there, is lit a cigar, came 

































































down, and went out justas he was dressed 
in his evening clothes, only that he had 
puton a light overcoat, and n to walk 
upand downin front of our house and 
watch the windows opposite, to try and 
catch a glimpse of Miss Adela. 

Ten o'clock, eleven, struck, but she did 
not show herself at the window; and feel- 
ing quite sick at Beart, he was thinking of 
going in when he suddenly heard a 
faint cough, about twenty yards away; and 
turning sbarply, he saw tne lady be was 


looking for crossing the road, having 
evidently jase come back from some vis- 
it. 


“Adela—at last,”” he whispered as he 
caught her hand. 

‘““Mr, Drink water!’’ she cried in a startled 
way. ‘How you frightened me.” 

“Frightened?” hesaid reproachfully. ‘1s 
that all you heve to say to one who bas pa- 
a watched for weeks, trying in vain to 
get afew words with you!”’ 

‘‘How absurd!”’ she said, as he heid her 
hand and detained her. ‘‘What can you 
want?” 

‘*You!” he said excitedly. ‘‘Don’t strug- 
gie w get away. Listen to me!” 

“No, no, no!’ she cried in a half-fright- 
ened way. ‘Let me go. My are 
waiting.”’ 

“Let you go? How can you be so éruel 
to me? Adela, dearest, you know I love 
you,” 

“What madness, what nonsensef Mr. 
Drinkwater, luose my hand!”’ 

‘*Never! till you give me some hope, 
Adela, your looks have told meso a hun- 
dred tines, have led me on to speak 80 
plainly, you do love me, you will be my 
wife?” 

‘*{ mpossible!’’ she panted as she tried to 
getaway. “You cannot marry me,” 

‘I can, I will!’’ he cried passionately. “I 
have given her up for your sake. I will 
not be driven into a marriage that would 
endin misery. Adela, dearest, listen to 
1n6,’” 

“Mr. Drink water!”’ 

“T can bear this no longer. 
ling with me.”’ 

“No, no; I am perfectly serious, You 
inust never think of me again. My sisters 
would——”’ 

“Would listen to me, I’m sure they 
would,’”’ 

‘Now, Mr. Drinkwater, pray be sensi- 
ble. This 1s very absurd, ou. in the open 
street,” 

“There is no one to hear us, and you re- 
fuse to grant ine an interview.”’ 

“Ot course,’’ she cried. ‘Il have told you 
again and again that it is impossible, ana 
that I cannot listen to you.”’ 

*Yos,’’ he said; “but with your beautiful 
inocking eyes laughing the while and bid- 
ding me come on.” 

“ft 19 not true,” she said, laughing. “Mr. 
Drinkwater, will you let me pass?’’ 

“1 will, and walk with you.”’ 

“It vou please, no.’’ 

‘Indeed, but I will,”? he cried; and he 
kept by her till she reached the steps. ‘It 
is not proper for a beautiful young girl to 
be out at eleven o’clock alone.”’ 

“Well, there; now Iam at our door, so 
good-night,Mr. Ungallant,’”’ she said mock- 
ingly. 

“No, not yet.’’ 

“What do you ean?” 

‘I mean that I’ve begged for an inter- 
view until I can beg no more, and now I 
atu going to enforce it.”’ 

“Are you mad?’ 

“Very nearly,’”’ he said; and as she bur- 
riedly thrustin the latchkey, he beld her 
other band, 

“Now, will you loose my hand?” she 
panced excitedly. ‘My sisters shy 

“I’m coming in to see thern in a straight- 
forward English manner,” he said, for he 
Was a8 Obstinate now to persist as she evi- 
dently war to shake him off. 

“Indced,you are not,” she cried,slipping 
‘rom bim and through the door; but velore 
she could close it, he bad thrust it back 
and stood beside her in the passage, which 
was feebly lit by a halt-turned-down oil 
LAILID, 

“Oh, this is innadness, 
Ruch a fool !” 

‘‘Love makes men fools,’ he retorted, 
closing the door, ‘*Now take me up and in- 
troduce mé to your sisters.”’ 

‘*W hat—what shall I do?’”’ she muttered, 
“Pray, pray, go!l’’ 

‘*No; 1 have stormed the castle now,” he 
cried, laugbingly, though he half wondered 
at her calling him a fool, “and mean to stay 
Ull the lovely little garrison yields at dis- 
cretion.”’ . 

‘‘No, no; for your life, you must go,”’ she 
cried, trying to pusb him toward the door, 
“Pray, pray, gol’ 

“Never! You have driven me to this by 
your inocking looks, #0 now give way and 
don’t let’s trifle any more,”’ 

She backed trom bim, trembling now, 
Ull she reached the dining-room into which 
she darted and tried to shut the door; but 
he was too quick, and followed herin,when 
*h@ ran from bim to sink sobbing into an 
*asy chair, and in an instant be was on bis 
Kl66s belore her, 

“Adela, dearest Adela,’? he whispered 
tenderly; “forgive me all this, but a 

“Adela, ig that you? Here, for goodness 
sake, Why don’t you answer?” 

“Is she there?”’ 

The first was a rough man’s voice,the next 
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two rough bricklayer-like men came in, fol- 
lowed by a *oman, 

“It’s caved in, and Ned is hurt,” cried 
the first man loudiy; andthen: “Who's 
this?” 

“What? No, no, no!’’ cried Adela wildly. 
‘Don’t gay he’s bart.’’ 

‘Here, who’s this?’ said the first man 
again, ‘Oh, it’s you, is it?”’ 

“Trapped!” muttered Barclay Drink wa- 
ter, as without fully understanding bis po- 
sition, be realized the fact that there was 
something ape ys A wrong in the place 
into which he bad forced himself; and his 
first act now was to make for the door; but 
it was blocked by the two men, while the 
oldish woman who had entered with them 
gazed at him viciously. 

“Stand where you are!’’ said the firet of 
the men. “How comes he here, wy dear 
Adela?” 

“I could not help it, Tom. He forced 
his way in. It’s all a mistake. It’s Mr. 


“Oh, I know who it is well enough,” said 
the man savagely. ‘Forced his way in? 
Very well. He wouldo’t voie here unless 
he wanted to stop, and stop he certainly 
shail,’ 

‘Let me pass,’’ said Mr. Barclay very 
sternly. 

“Not rae,”’ said the man, with an ominous 
look, 

**Yes, yes; let him go,’’ cried the girl. 
“T will explain all to Ned. And you all 
stand there, and do not come to bis 
help.” 

‘Ten minutes more or less won’t hurt,my 
girl,’’ cried the man. 

‘*Will you let me pase?’”’ cried Mr. Har- 


clay. “Miss Mimpriss, I beg your pardon 
for this intrusion. Forgive me, and good- 
night.”’ 


One man gave the other a quick look,and 
as Mr. Barclay tried to they closed 
with him, and,in spite of his struggles, bore 
him back from the door, 

The next moment, though, he recovered 
his lust ground, and would have shaken 
himeelf free, but the sour-looking woman 
who had entered with the two men _ watch- 
ed ber opportunity, got bebind, flung ber 
arms about the young man’s neck, and he 
was dragged heavily to the floor, where, as 
he lay balf stunned, hesaw Adela gazing 
at hin with her brows knit; and then, with- 
out a word of protest, she hurried from the 
room. 

Mr. Barclay heaved himself up, and tried 
to rise; but one of his adversaries sat upon 
his chest while the other bound him hand 
and foot, an attemmpt at shouting for help 
being met bva pocket-handkerchief thrust 
into his mouth, 

A minute later, as Mr. Barclay lay star- 
ing wildly, the rougt woman, whom be re- 
calied now as one of the servants, and who 
had hurried from tbe room, returned, belp- 
ing Adela to support a pallid-looking man, 
whose hands, face, and rough working 
clothes were daubed with clayey soil. 

*“Confound you! why didn’t you bring 
down the brandy?” hesaid harshly. *‘Gent- 
ly, wirls, gently. ‘That’s better. I’m half 
crushed, Who’s that?’’ 

“Visitor,” said one of Mr. Barclay’s cap- 
tors sourly. ‘‘What’s to bedone?”’ 

Mr. Barclay looked wildly trom one to the 
other, asking biuself whether all this was 
some dream, 

Who were these men? Where were the 
elderly Misses Mitupriss? 

And what was the meaning of Adela 
Mimpriss being on such tering with the in- 
jured man, who looked asif he had beeu 
working in some mine? 

Their eyes met once, but she turned bers 
away directly, and held a giase of brandy 
to the injured tman’s lips. 

“That's better,’’ he said. ‘I can talk now, 
I thought | was going to be stnotbered once. 
Well, lads, the game’s up.” 

“Why?” said one of the others very 
sharply. 

‘Because it is. You won't eatch me there 
again ii I know it; and here’s private in- 
quiry at work from over the way.” 

‘Hold your tongue,’’ said the first man 
of the party. *Tbere; he can’t help bim- 
self now. You watcb him, Bell; and if he 
inoves, give warning.”’ 

The rough woman seated herself be- 
side Mr. Barclay and watched him quite 
fiercely. 

‘The two men crossed over to their corn- 
panion; while Adela, still looking cold and 
angry, with brow wrinkled up, drew back 
to ataud against the table and listen. 

The men spoke in a low tone; but Mr. 
Barclay caught a word now and then, froin 
whieb be gathered that, while the man who 
had in some way been burt was for giving 
up, the otnertwo angrily declared that a 
short time would finish it now, and that 
they would go on with it at all hazards, 


*And what will you do with him?’’ said 
the injured man grimly. 

Mr, Barclay could not help looking sharp- 
ly at Adela, who just then met hia eye, but 
it was with a look more of curiosity than 
anything else; and as she realized that he 
was gazing at her reproachfally,shbe turned 
away aod watched the three men. 


“Very well,’ said the one who was hur, 
“Il wash wy bands of what may fol- 
low.”’ 

“All right.” 


Mr. Barclay turned cold as he 
what was to happen next, 


wondered 
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- oe lay reproaching himself for his 
tolly. 

He had been attracted by this woman, 
who was evidently thoroughly in league 
with the man who spoke to her in a way 
which sent a jealous shudder through him, 
while the sisters of whom he bad once or 
twice caught a glimpse, seemed to be ab- 
sent, unless— 

The thought which occurred to him seem- 
ed wo be so wild that ho drove it away, 
and lay waiting for what was to come 
next, 

**Be off, girla!’’ said the first man sud- 
denly; and without a word, the two women 
present left the room, Adela not so much 
as casting a glance in the direction of the 
prisoner. 

The three men whispered together for a 
few moments, end then Mr. Barclay made 
an effort to get up, but it was useless, for 
the tirst two seized him between ther, ail 
bound as be was, and dragged him out of 
the room, along the passage, and down the 
stone steps to the basement, where they 
thrust him into the wine-cellar, and half 
dragged bim across there into the inner 
cellar, the house on that side being exactly 
the same in construction as ours, 

‘‘Fetch a light,” said one of them; and 
this was done, when the speaker bent down 


and dragged the handkerchief from the 
prisoner’s mouth. 
“You scoundrel!’ cried Mr. Barclay 


fleréely. 
“Keep a civil tongue in your head, ny 
tine fellow,’’ he said, 


‘“‘You shall sufter for this,’’ retorted Mr. 
Barclay. 
“P’r’aps so. But now, listen. If you 


like to shout, you can do so, only I tell you 
the truth; noone can hear you when you're 
shut in here; and if you do keep on mak- 
ing « noise, one of us may be tempted to 
coine and silence you.”’ 

‘What do you want?—Money?’’ 

‘You to hold your tongue and be quiet. 
You behave yourself, and no barm shall 
come to you; but | warn you thatif you at- 
tempt any games, look out, for you've de- 
sperate nen to dea! with. Now, then, will 
you take it coolly?”’ 

‘Teli we first what this means,’’ said Mr, 
Barclay. 

‘“{ shalltell you nothing. I only say 
this—will] you take it coolly, and do what 
we want?”’ 

‘1 cannot help myself,’’ says 
clay. 

‘Tbat’s spoken like a sensible lad,’’ says 
the second man, ‘Now, look here; you've 
got to stop for some days, perhape, and you 
shall have enough to eat, and blaukets to 
keep you warin.”’ 

“But, stop here—in this empty cel- 
lar?”’ 

“That's it, till we let you go. If you be- 
have yourself, you shan’t be hurt. If you 
don’t bebave yourself, you may get an 
ugly crack on the head to silence you. Now, 
then: will you be quiet?”’ 

‘*] tell you agalp, that 1 cannot help my- 
self.’’ 

“Sball I undo his hands?” said one tothe 
other. 

‘Yes; you can loosen them.’’ 

This was done, and directly after Mr. 
Barclay #at thinking in the darkness, alone 
with as unpleasant thoughts as a man could 
have for company. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
——_ cc = 

ABOUT COMMON Sact.—Salt is a very 
cowumon article, for the ocean hold# in se- 
lution an immense quantity of it. How 
strange it is that though salt water is not fit 
to drink,salt is necessary to health and life. 
Have you ever eaten. bread in which nosalt 
had been put? If so, you know how taate- 
less itis, Salt is saline, soluble, granular, 
sparkling hard and white, We say: “As 
white as snow.’’ Weiimight say, as white 
as salt. Chemistry tells us that salt ia chio- 
rideof sodium, Twoelements embrace or 
absorb each other, aud the result is salt, a 
compound unlike the chloride and sodium 
which compose it. 


Mr. Bar 


It ervstalizes in the form of cubes which 


dissolve in two and seven-tenth times their 
weight of water cither hotor cold. There 
are several kinds of salt. Kock satis duy 
from ininesin the earth, in Austria there 
is an immense mine in which is a chapel. 
{n eur country it is chiefly obtained frou 
springs and wells of water. The moat im- 
portant salt works are near Syracuse in the 
State of New York. Coarse salt is mado by 


evaporating the water in shallow vata by 
the heat of the sun. Fine, or table salt is 
made by boiling the brine in large iron 


kettles. Seasalt fs inade from the ocean 
water, 

It has « bitter taste from othersalts which 
aré also inthe water. Sea water contalus 
one-thirtieth ite weight of salt. Plants con. 
tain a &mall quantity of it, #> it Is applied 
Lo Loe BOL! Wo promote their growth. Allour 
children koow that srit seasons lood and 
preserves mneatand fish, It has another 
use, namely, glazing earthenware. Ani- 
mais require gait the same as huinan be- 
ings, and nature bas provided salt licks for 
wild animals, The dumb creatures know 
where to find these salty places and resort 
there to lick it up. 

It ia calculated that a person consumes 


®'x(een pounds of salt every year, or about | 


five ounces a week. Some one has calcu 
lated that the salt in the ocean If separated 
would unake a solid stratuin over the bed 
of the ocean 140 feet thick. There are 
many salt lakes in the world. The Caspian 
Sea is the largest, being four tiuies aa Jar, 
as Lake Superior, (;reit Salt ta n Uta 
& the largest Sail iAKeé t ' 
" when ¥ ae a ! r 0D 
4 4016 @ . 
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7 
Scientific and Useful. 


Nreei.—It has been said that a finely 

potiabed lusterless surface can be produced 
n steel by rubbing, after tempering, on a 
smooth iron surface with some ground oll- 
stone till itis perfectly smooth and even, 
after which it should be laid on a sheet of 
paper and rubbed backward and torward 
till it acquires a fine dead polish. 

Kx PLOvivEes.—The power of various ex- 
plosives has been calculated to be equiva- 
lent to the following pressures, the figures 
giving tons per square inch: Emmensite, a 
new explosive tor which important ad vant- 
ages are claimed in addition to its great 
power, 285; nitro-glycerine, 261; explosive 
gelatine, 253; foreite, 250; oxomite, 249; pan- 
clastite, 203; gun cotton, 198; dynamite, 114; 
atlas, 135; rackarock, 117; roburite, 24, and 
blasting gunpowder, 23. 

Tut Moon.—The influence of the moon 
upon vegetation is an interesting problem 
awaiting solution. A recent writer upon 
the subject mentions that wood-cutters in 
Cape Colony and in India insist that tim- 
ber is full of sap and unfit to be cut at full 
moon, Another observation of lunar influ- 
ence In Cape Colony is the rapid spoiling 
of meats and other provisions when ex- 
posed to moonlight, though this may be 
due tothe fact that tho light serves as a 
guide to insects, 


PasTs. — Paper-hanger’s paste ts best 
made by tirst heating the water to boiling, 
then adding flour, stirring constantiy to 
prevent the formation ot lumpa, The tlour 
may be passed through a sieve, 80 as to tn- 
sure ita more equal distribution. Agita- 
tion must be continued until the heat sball 
have rendered the mass of the desired con- 
sistency, and after a few moments’ further 
boiling it will be ready for use. In order 
to increase its strength, powdered resin in 
proportion of one-sixth to one tourth of the 
weight of the flour should be added. ‘To 
prevent its souring oil of cloves or a tew 
drops of carbolic acid should be added. 


1non UTENSILS.—Iron pots and utensils 
cap easily be mended by using the follow. 
ing preparation: Take two parts of sul- 
phur and one part (by weight )of tine black 
lead; putthe sulphurin an old tron pan, 
holding it over the fire until it shall begin 
to melt, then add the lead, stir well until 
all shall be mixed and melted; then pour 
outonan iron plate or smooth stone, When 
cool break into small pieces, A suflicient 
quantity of this compound being placed 
upon the crack of the iron pot to be mended 
can be soldered by a hot iron in the same 
way a tinsmith solders his sheets, If there 
be a small hole in the pot drive a copper 
rivet in it, and then solder over it with this 


coment 
- >< <a 


Pi arm and Barden. 


DIsKASK.—Fire is the best preventive of 
disease in Orchards and vineyards. If all 
the old wood be piled up and burned it will 
greatly lessen disease and Insect attacks. 
it should be done early in the season. 


Summer, — Wood cut 
down in winter is considered more dura- 
ble than that felled in summer, In tnany 
countries the forost-laws enjoin the felling 
of trees only between November lo and 
lebruary 15, 


WINTER AND 


FeRTILIZERS.—Study well the fertilizer 
question, Learn as thoroughly as possil!o 
the relation of the chemicals contained in 
the soils to the different crops; compare 
notes, and supply the soil with the nutri- 
tive properties taken from it by cropping. 


FKEDING PLANTS.—The minute parti 
cles of nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash 
are a4 truly food for the plant as is the beef 
or the bread food tor the body. We tay, 
therefore, as properly *peak of feeding the 
plant as ol feeding our animals, Neither 
can grow without a supply of the material 
to inake the growth of, 


Lime OR Asttus,—It will not injure ma 
nure if lime or ashes be mixed with it 
the time of application to the lana, as lhe 
rains will carry down the matter into the 
soil, Which absorbs the yasex, but to add 
lime or ashes tothe manure When it is in 
the heap will cause # loss of amononia, ow 
ing to the chemical action of the lime or 
ashes on the manure, 

WiInoMILLS.—-The utility of windrnoilis 


on the faruis is now very yenerally recog 
nized, and they are keen dotting hundreds 
of farms where five years ago none were ‘oO 
be found. A Western tarmer wri'es that 
with his windmill he grinds all kinds of 
teed, makes a good article of corn-meal and 
(jraham flour, shells corn, runs @ leed-cut 
ter and a 2U-inch wood saw, 


Sracn.—It your space be limited thin 
out the flock. If they snould crowd on the 
roost, ZiVe nore roosling-room, An @s56n 
tial pointin poultry management isto have 
the birds comfortable at night. They 
restand recuperation as miach as at 
lomsely crowded the elle x Wi 


need 
'hini™ 
and if too « 
be shown in fewer eggs and preater 


ity to disease. 


SOMETHING NEEDED lth 
dairymen are gradually becom ye al’ 
lo a Knowledge of the viva 
bred laIry sSloeck, yet lia 

re traininy nmntnear ‘ 
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Friends aud Friendship. 

The state of intimucy which implies the 
term trindship is the outcome of familiar 
association between two persons, and the 
process of its formation is necessarily some. 
what slow, as undue haste in these matters 
frequently brings to an end the dawning 
regard that might have ripened into a 
warmer feeling bad there been less pre. 
cipitancy. 

Hasty judgments of the characters of 
others are apt to prove erroneous, and one 
requires & more than cursory knowledge of 
& person’s nature and qualities before form. 
ing « friendship; besides, the small num- 
ber of friends one possesses renders it ex- 
pedient that they should be well chosen, 
and caretully, too, with a view to perpetu- 
ate the attachment if possible, and at all 
events one should select those whose after 
secession would be highly improbable. 

Friendship is a positive necessity to hu- 
man beings, for possessing it they have an 
additional interest in life, and are sure of 
receiving sympathy from one quarter and 
enjoying mutually agreeable companion. 
ship, whilein the prospect of meeting there 
is always something to look forward to. 

People may think alike on a variety of 
subjects and yet have different tastes; but 
the things that are essential to friendship, 
and without which it cannot exist, are 
sympathy in all conditions, for that is al- 
ways acceptable and generally appreciated ; 
patience, when its exercise is required; tol 
eration, for the things one’s friend take a 
different view of; tact, not to revert to past 
occurences the mention of whick is unde 
sired; and besides, and above all these, a 
sincere enduring affection. 

There is always something to be learned 
trom everyone, and frequently those whom 
we would previously have considered the 
most unlikely people to do 80, teach us 
much regarding patience, long-suflering 
and strength of will rightly exercised, that, 
if we were ever similarly situated, we 
could not do better than copy. 

Absence isa great test of friendship— 
more particularly In cases when it exceeds 
the period originally specified; it is not that 
one is inconstant, but when agreeable peo. 
ple are present one naturally associates 
with them, and this can easily be done 
without the slightest disloyalty to the ab- 
sent; and if one did not make use of such 
opportunities one would not make friends 


atall, and itis always advisable to have | 


more than one friend, so that in the event 
of backslidings there is at least one other 
to fall back upon. Besides, it is quite pos- 
sible to have several friends, provided one 
does not displace old ones tor new, tor 
there are degrees in triendship as in every 
thing else. 

Marriage is a great disturber of precon 
ceived friendships 
though forming to s certain extent a bond 
of union, is a very unsatistactory substi 


tute for conversation, and & correspond 
ence, however regular at its mmence 
ment, does not flourish equally weil a few 
months after ita institution, at least 1 


both sides 
Freedom of speech is one of the priv 
leges of triendship, and plain speaking 








Letter-writing, too, | 
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may always be aie. for one has to en- 
dure it at all events; certainly it lets us 
‘see ourselves as others see us,"’ and, next 
to one's relatives, commend us to one’s 
greatest friends for undiluted frankness. 
They seldom underrate one’s faults, and 
for criticism on any impulsive action or 
hasty expression one can safely count on a 
sweeping condemnation of the same, de- 
livered with the charming candor peculiar 
to one’s friends. Not that this is undesira- 
ble, on the contrary, when there is justice 
in their remarks it is often beneficial, and 
there is always the satisfaction of retalia- 
tion sooner or later. 

Depend upon it, we should all be badly 
off without the happiness of triendship 
characterized by mutual affection and gen- 
eral reciprocity, and one real friend is 
worth a hundred would-be disinterested 


acquaintances. 
ec 


AmoNG the practical moralities of lite the 
habit of prompt decision should hold uo 
mean rank. But few persons fully appre- 
ciate how much saving of time, how much 
personal comfort, how much actual suc 
cess upd happiness is involved in it; in 
deed it 18 chiefly through the evil effects of 
its neglect that we estimate its value. It is 
not uncommon to meet with people who 
seem to be nearly destitute of this quality. 
On the most trivial question they will pause 
to consider and to make qualifications. 
Two different courses are open vw them, 
and they spend so much time in comparing 
them that they can follow neither to ad- 
vantage. Those who value their time can- 
not waste it in waiting for them, and, after 
much delay and irritation, they leave such 
indecisives to themselves. In fact, their 
whole lives seem to be a series of waver- 
ings thatend in no definite result except 
disappointment and inaction. 


Some of the best things in life can be 
stored up only by the generosity which 
gives, asking for nothing again. Such are 
warm affections, kind feelings, benevolent 
dispositions. Every service willingly ren- 
dered, every help gladly given, every ef- 
fort to encourage the Cisheartened, to teach 
the ignorant, to lift the tallen, not only 
perform their intended work, but even 
more surely react upon the doer. They 
may or may not bring him the love, re- 
spect and gratitude of those he befriends, 
but they will infallibly bring brightness 
and sweetness into his own heart, increas- 
ing his desire and strengthening his power 
to do good, and storing up within him 
those dispositions which cannot fail to 
bless him while enabling him to bless oth 
ers 

Ir is & common thing to speak of the 
education of work, but few people recog. 
nize how much ed ucation there is in play. 
Nearly all the progress of a young child 
comes through this medium, and certainly 
more is learned during one of the very 
earliest years than in any subsequent one. 
Yet all through lite this influence contin- 
ues. While the primary purpose of re 
creation is rest and refreshment, it has also 
the power of developing the intellect, im 
proving the taste, cultivating the judg. 
ment, and strengthening the character; 
and those who know how to invoke this 
power will never regard the amusement of 
life as a frivolous or indifterent subject. 





Some men fill the air with their strength 
and sweetness ag the orchards in October 
days fill the air with the odor of ripe fruit. 
Some women cling to their own house like 
the honeysuckle over the door, yet, like it, 
fill all the region with the subtle tragrance 
of their goodness. How greata blessing 
it is to hold the gifts of the soul that they 
shall be music to all! It would be no un- 
worthy thing to live for, to make the power 
we have within us the breath of other 
men's joy, to fill the atmosphere which 
they must stand in with a brightness which 
they cannot create for themselves. 


Ir is common tor meu and women t» 


put themselves into situations where their 
virtue may be sorely tried, relying on their | 


»wn firmness of will to carry them safely 


through Knowing not their own strength 

rthat of the influence they draw open 
them, it is not strange that they should flad 
that they have over—estimated the one and 


inder-estimated the other, and that some 
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eaiien which ee could have evened has 
overtaken them. 

Tax world cannot afford to damn its sin- 
ners, por will it be saved without their 
help, Humanity is one, and not till La- 
zarus is cured of his sores will Dives be 
safe. Whoever will thrust Magdalen into 
the pit will find that he has dropped with 
her into the flames the key that should 
have opened heaven for him, and assuredly 
shall he remain outside until she, her puri- 
fication completed, shall take pity on him 
and bring it thence. 


Hore is built upon faith, desire upon ca- 
price. The former is almost always calm 
and steady, moderate and reasonable; the 
latter is often impulsive and unsettled, ex- 
travagant and wareasonable—for desire, 
with its present longings, anticipates only 
& momentary gratification; while hope, 
with its moral bearings, looks forward to 
some permanent good. 

Tue path of truth is a plain and sate 
path; that of falsehood is a perplexing 
maze. After the first departure from sin- 
cerity it is notin your power to stop. One 
artifice unavoidably leads on to another, 
till, as the intricacy of the labyrinth in- 
creases, you ure left entangled in your 
own snare. 

Goop nature, benevolence and considera- 
tion should always have a place in our in- 
tercourse with others. Never laugh at 
people, or tura them into ridicule, or show 
an exclusive preference forthe more youth- 
ful or attractive to the neglect of those who 
are older and of greater importance. 





FaLax economy: Living cheaply so that 
you can dress well; going to law about 
anything you can compromise; to employ 
a botch because he does not charge much; 
sitting in the twilight doing nothing in or- 
der to save oil; buying things you do not 
want just because (hey are cheap. 





We are ruined, not by what we really 
want, but by what we think we do; there- 
fore, never go abroad in search of your 
wants; if they be real wants, they will 
come home in search of you; for he that 
buys what he does not want, will soon 
want what he cannot buy. 





Hr whose heart overflows with love and 
sympathy will always find abundant re- 
sources for his spare time. The means of 
doing good and of scattering happiness are 
so plentiful and so varied that those who 
find pleasure in them will of necessity be 
busy and happy. 





SINCERITY is the most compendious wis- 
dom, an excellent instrument for the 
speedy despatch of business. It creates 
confidence in those we have to deal with, 
saves the labor of many inquiries, and 
brings things to an issue in few words. 

MANY men want wealth—not a compe- 
tence alone, but a five-story competence. 
Everything subserves this; and religion 
they would like asa sort of lightning-rod 
to their houses, to ward off by and by the 
bolts of Divine wrath. 





WE may teach rules of right conduct, 
and explain clearly their reasons and foun- 
dations, but unless we can stimulate the 
mora] sense of & man to voluntary exer- 
cise, we cannot hope to form or reform 
character. 

TRUE courage includes, necessitates in- 
deed, the idea of counting the cost. The 
danger must be seen, appreciated, weighed 
and confronted before the successful com. 
batant can earn the true praise of his ac 
tion. 





IT is not isolated great deeds which do 
most to form a character, but small con- 
terminous acts touching and blending into 








} One another. The greenness of a fled 
| 
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; comes not from trees, but from blades of 
grass | 
(;ROB8S ar \ gar j ;s Ww aiways 
|; pay a higher respect to wealth tHan to 
| talent; for wea aithough it be a far less | 

efficient source of power 


‘ than talent, hap 
pens to be tar more i: telligible 








The Worild’s Happenings. _ 








They are making church organs now ao 
that they can be played by electricity. 


A couple married in Bostozr measures 
3 feet, and 3 feet 4 inches respectively. 
Mr. Guitar is the name of a dealer in 


musical instruments at Carrollton, Mo. 


The Prince of Wales is just under tive 
feet seven inches in height. He weighs 189 pounds. 


The London firemen are to follow their 
French colleagues in being dresse@ im asbestos 
cloth, 


On the strength of a dream a will was 
contested recently in one of the largest Western 
cities. 


There are more cats in Paris in propor- 
tion to population than in any other cityin the 
world. 


A Russian law forbids the use of ex- 


clamation points in newspaper articles in that 
country. 


A Paterson, N. J., woman who is miss- 


ing, and is supposed to have eloped, took along her 
3 childrea. 


A man at Garden City, Kan., has a herd 
of thirtysfive Disona, thoroughly domesticated, docile 
and thriving. 


Baby King Alphonso XIII is saffering 
from epilepsy, an hereditary disease in his mother's 
family, the Hapsburgs. 


An old gentleman, residing in Marion 
county, Indiana, bas just entered the matrimonial 
state for the seve ath time, 


An eccentric farmer in Durham, Conn., 
shows his fondness for one of his horses by clothing 
ite hind legs with trousers. 


The Parisian wemen have at last re- 
volted, A league for public morals has been formed 
to suppress impure literature, 


A sheet of manila paper six miles in 
jength and five feet wide was made without a break 
atam Athens, Ga., paper mill, 


An eXchange remarks, in annourcing 
the organizavion of a coffin trust, that this ‘‘is run- 
uing the thing into the ground,’’ 


A bird’s nest recently found near 
Svleure, Switzerland, wks made entirely of the im- 
periect watch-springs thrown out frem the shops. 


The City Council of Leavenworth, Kan., 
has adopted an ordinance raising the license for 
practicing Christian science, or faith eure, to $500. 


A New Lenox (Ill.) boy bas two im- 
mense Cochin China roosters which he hitches to a 
swwall wagon and compels them to draw him about, 


A New York man is endeavoring to pre- 
serve all printed references to President Cleveland 
which he finds in the papers. Already he has over 
40,000 scraps. 


Missouri furnished two cases within a 
week of one brother accidentally shooting another, 
and the revolver that wasn’t ‘‘loaded’’ did the 
damage in both cases. 


Evangelist Wolte jumped up and cracked 
his heels together in the pulpit at Lancaster, Wis., 
last Sunday night and exclaimed: ‘‘On, how I do 
love to worry the devi:!** 


William Brown, an army veteran, went 
luto a barber shop at Albuquerque, N. M., while 
he was on a debauch, and, wrapping himeeif ino an 
American flag, laid down and died, 


Tradition relates that a clock in the 
tower of St. Quentin's Church, Mayence, Germany, 
which has just been repaired, has ticked on serenely 
without interruption for 500 years. 


The editor of a Griggs county, Dak., 
paper calis attention to the fact that Griggs county 
contains room enough to seat at one time the entire 
population of the globe in arm-chairs. 


An industrious burglar who has been 
arrested in San Francisco complains that his burgla- 
ries in thatcity ‘*have averaged only two a night."’ 
lie asserts that a good average would have been 3 
or 4. 


The postmaster at Leola, Wis., it is 
chronicled, gets nearly as much for carrying the 
mail from Hancock to Leola as his salary for keeping 
the postoffice, which amount, for last quarter, was 4 
cents less than expenses. 


An Atlanta, Ga, military organization, 
the Zouaves, whose name through an inadvertence 
appears in the new local directory among the ‘‘col 
ored companies, *’ have become so incensed thereat 
that they thieaten sult for damages, 


While sitting up one night with his sick 
wife, William Hambly, of Akron, Ohio, went to 
sleep in his chair, and falling forwara to the floor 
struck his head on a nail in a boot-jJack, injuring 
himself so severely that at last accounts his condi- 
tion was precarious, 


An artificial limb maker in a neighbor- 
ing city, who was interviewed recently, sald that 
‘*‘after the war it was Lhougbht that the wooden arm 
and leg business was atan end, but the locomotive 
and labor-saving machinery have continued to create 
augmented demands,’’ 


A farmer in Washington county, IIli- 
nois, thinking to increase the weight ofa number of 
hogs he was about to take to market, wave them al! 
the salt water they would drink, Fourteen of taem 
died on the way to town, or before they could be 
weighed, and the tricky farmer's net loss was about 
Fin, 


Among the correspondence of a loca) pro- 
fessor of dentistry there came recently a rather odd 
inquiry from a Western member of the profession. 
He is about to open an office, and asked the price « 
a bushel of old teeth, which he intends placing o! 
exhibition at his place to impress a credulous pub! 
with ‘**his ability’ at extracting. 


A novel method of getting rid of an 0! 


noxious tenant has been successiully tried in bo 
iowa A man named Smith had rented ai 

to another named Hallock Smith afterwar 
wanted Halleck to vacate, but the latte 
would not, whereupon Smith baa the doors a0 
windows taken ont of the house. That night ' 
weather became very cold, and Hallock moved out. 
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MOTHER EARTH. 





BY J. CASSELL. 





seed time and harvest she doth bring, 
After the winter's ice and snow; 
She sets her bills to blossoming, 
And bids the streams with music flow, 
Hier great heart loves the little dower 
That breaks within the morning bree z-, 
As well ae giant oaks that tower 
Gray with the moss of centuries. 


lier joys are not unmixed with pain; 
She mourns her weary children's woes, 
Yet stageth In the summer rain, 
And in the wind that comes and goes; 
Yields her broad acres free as air 
That all who labor may be blest, 
And at the last with loving care 
Takes the poor ashes to her breast 
And lulls us to the dreamless reat. 
——S DP ee 


In Hummelstein. 





BY 8S. B. GOULD, 





/\ Nurnberg, Germany, on a height, 
[ stands the old _ teudal castle of 
Hummelstein. The road to Ratisbon 
runs at no great distance from it, through a 
forest that belongs to the city, and sup- 
plies the citizens with their winter tue). 
The hill on which the castle is planted is 
not precipitous, it rises with an easy sweep 
to where an artificial moat or chasm has 
been cutin the rock, and this is spanned 
by a wooden bridge. On crossing this 
bridge we reach the gate into the castlc 
court, commanded by two mediwval 
towers, with slots for windows, through 
which the archers and arquebusiers of o.d 
discharged their weapons against an 
enemy attempting to cross the moat. 

The main buildings of the castle in )] Svs 
were not dismantled, but were occupied 
in summer by the family of a Nurnberg 
merchant who bad bought the castle and 
turned it into a country residence. 

The gate towers, however, were given u)) 
to poor people to inhabit free of rent; but 
then no one who could afford to pay a rent 
would consent to live in such wretched, 
cold, and crumbling habitations, 

The doors ot these towers opened into 
the little court, as did also the only tol- 
erable windows that gave light to the 
vaults rather than chambers on the ground- 
tloor of the towers. 

in one of these lived a poor crippled 

widow, aged nearly seventy, named 
Barbara Erlbach, with her deat and dumb 
brother Freitag, who, however, died at 
the end of May, and was buried on the 
wsth of that month in the neighboring 
parish churecbyard Gibitzenbof. Old 
Barbara’s lodging was reached by a low 
door which gave admission to a tiny 
kitcben, which was traversed to reach the 
room where she slept and ate. 

In this was a brick oven or stove, and 
beside it a rude bed on which she lay, 
warmed in winter by the tiles of the stove. 
Barbara was afflicted with bad legs, so 
that she was incapable of leaving her bed 
unassisted, or of walking. 

The tower door had a hole cut in it, 
large enough for the insertion of a hand; 
and through this a neighbor put her hand 
every morning, to reach the hasp and 
raise it to admit her into the dwelling, 
where she charitably helped the old cripple 
to rise, and then carried her down to the 
high road, where she sat begging all day. 
Over this hole was a piece of board fastened 
by a screw, and toopen it the board was 
turned on the screw, and was closed in 
similar manner. 

The upper portion of the tower was cam- 
pletely uninhabited and quite desolate 
given up to owls, bats, and jackdaws, 

In the second tower, as ruinous and 
wretched as the first, lived two other poor 
women—a widow Hirschman and her 
daugbter Elizabeth. Their door also 
opened into the court. 

Another woman inhabited the castle; she 
was called Heid. She looked after the 
cows that belows to the gentleman who 
owned the place, drove them to pasture, 
milked them, and cleaned their stalls. 
She did not occupy one of the gate towers, 
but an apartment in another small tower 
at an angle. 

She kept the key ot the castle. She 
was a hearty woman, past the middle age, 
with a kind heart. 

She it was who daily attended to poor 
Darbara. 

John Freitag, the deaf and dumb man, 
had suffered all the winter from pulmonary 
omplaint, and had died of it on May ~. 

oth brother and sister had been 


alt i out of the parish poor-box and 


\ Narn two miles to the south-east otf 


ng aims given travellers along the 


aAUBDbON road it would ® bard tot 


persons anywhere, and yet these 
rOT Creatures had 


oorer 
stinted themselves in 


‘Retr daily food to lay by a little money to 
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pay into a Nurnberg burial club, to ensure 
for themselves respectable tunerals. 

They lived in abject poverty, but they 
would be laid in their last rest with some 
pomp. 

Accordingly, on May 28, a funeral pro- 
cession left the miserable lodging in the 
ruined tower, with scarfs and black 
banners, and all the circumstance of a 
better-class burial. 

The poor crippled woman crawled from 
ber door upon the wooden bridge, and 
watched with pride and admiration the 
train of mourners sweep down the bill, 
transporting her poor brother to his final 
lodging. The tears ran down her cheeks, 
and she exclaimed to Heid: 

“Ah, how beautiful! How grand! I 
should like to die to-night, and he buried 
in the same splendor to-morrow.”’ 

An inventory was taken of the goods of 
the deceased man, and they were valued 
at eleven shillings. It may, however, be 
doubted whether, if sold, they would have 
realized this sum. 

The night after the funeral was still, and 
the sky clear. Tbe moon sbone brilliantly, 
plating the old towers with silver, and 
fillyng the castle moat with light. 

The four women who inhabited the 
fortr ssslept. Not a man lived in the old 
walls when the owner was away—evidence 
that no one entertained fears of burglary. 
Suddenly—about 2 o’clock in the morning 
—the woman Heid woke, and woke with a 
start. 

She heard a heavy tread on the draw- 
bridge. She sprang from her bed, threw 
her gown over ber, and ran out. 

The castle gate stood open night and 
day. Asshe issued from her door she saw 
a figure pass out of the shadow of the gate- 
way, and catch the moonlight for a 
moment in the yard, then disappear in 
one of the towers. 

She was greatly frightened. She tancied 
that the dead man had returned by night 
to visit his sister. 

Terrified with this thought, Heid re- 
treated to her room, and seated herself on 
her bed. Then she creptto her window 
that commanded the court, and again she 
saw the figure. 

She had a little battle with her fears. 
She was a conscientious woman, and be- 
lieved that it was her duty to investigate 
the matter, as she was responsible to the 
master tor the castle and its contents. So 
she went again to the door. 

When she reached it the figure was gone. 
She plucked up courage to cross the quad- 
rangle and enter the gateway. She en- 
sconced herself in its shadow, and almost 
immediately again perceived the figure, 
which passed rapidly across from one 
tower to the other. 

The moon shone on it, and she was then 
convinced it was not the dead Freitag. 
She even thought she recognized who this 
night wanderer was. 

Then she heard a noise which she after- 
wards described as a ‘‘thunder and dis- 
turbance”’ in the dwelling of old Barbara 
Erlbach. 

She stood where she was, in doubt what 
to do, when again she saw the figure 
emerge into the light and come under the 
gateway where she was. She backed trom 
it towards the drawbridge, and then the 
tigure emerged into the full flood of moon- 
light. Whereupon she exclaimed, ‘What 
are you?”’ 

The man started and stood still, thus 
allowing her to see his face distinctly. 
The light was bright as day. 

“What have you been doing?’ she 
further asked. ; 
Then he replied, “I have been after 
Marx; be tried to smother the widow 
Hirschman. He thrust his hand into her 

mouth.”’ 

“That is a lie,” replied the woman. 
“You have come from old Barbara’s 
lodging, not from that of the Hirschmans.”’ 

He replied indistiactly with a growl, 
and made a rush past her. 

“Itis ashame!’ she shouted after him. 
“You have been trying to scare us old 
women with thinking you were John 
Freitag come back trom the grave.” 

The good woman now returned to her 
bed, she was relieved of ber alarm. Ste 
had not seen a ghost, she had seco a young | 
tailor ot Gibitzenhof, who had come to 
play a wicked practical joke on the de- 


fenceless, barmiess inhabitants of the | 
castle. 

Satistied with this solution of the ap- | 
parition, she fell asleep and was not 
further disturbed. 

[bat same night the widow Hirschmar 
and her laughter were in bed together, 
w ber about Z ) cK tne mother War 
roused by hearing the tower door opened 
and this tollowed by heavy steps. 

She touched and roused her daughter: 








and both saw a man cross the beam of 
moonlight that shone in at the widow. 
Not only so, but he moved to a spot where 
the moon shone on his face, and both 
recognized him as a tailor’s apprentice at 
Gibitzenbof. ° 

After standing for a minute, looking at 
the two frightened women, he went out of 
their room and tower, and the widow was 
just about to leave her bed and endeavor 
to barricade the dvor, when it reopeved, 
and again the same man re-entered her 
miserable lodging. 

Without uttering a word, he came direct 
to the widow, thrust his fingers into her 
mouth to prevent her from screaming, and 
with the other hand clenched her throat 
and endeavored to strangle her. 

He would probably have effected his 
purpose, had not the daughter, Klizabeth, 
attacked him from behind. 

Then he let go bis bold, and without a 
word went away as he had comvp. 

The girl now asked her mother it she 
were much hurt, and then whether she 
recognized the mysterious visitor. But 
they had not exchanged more than a few 
sentences in a whisper, when for the third 
time the tower door opened, and the same 
man returned. 

This time be came not as a silent and 
ghostly walker, nor asa burglar, but asa 
jovial, well-disposed visitor, who drops in 
on a Sunday afternoon, or on a winter 
evening for a neighborly chat. 

The strange visitor entered with a chver- 
tul salutation, seated hiinself on the toot 
of the bed, in which shivered the two 
frightened women, and began the con- 
versation with the strange remark :— 

“Well, widow, I bave listened to your 
story, and I cannot for the life of me un- 
derstand how you can have supposed that 
I desired to do you an injury. You are 
mistaken, Marx has run away from me? 
We have been drinking together. Have 
you seen him? I suspect he has been 
here, and I want to find him. Give me a 
light, that I may search tor him. Perhaps 
he 18 hiding in a corner, or in the kitchen, 
or under the bed!’’ 

That was not at a time when lueifer 
matches were invented, and to obtain a 
light was not an instantaneous matter. 
The two women declined to leave their 
bed to strike a light for the man. 

However, he did not press the matter, 
but broke off with the remark: “Old 
Barbara Erlbach must have a good deal of 
money, or she could not have given her 
brother so grand a funeral. She cannot 


have spent everything she bad on the 
burial.”’ 
Mother and daughter, uneasy, and 


anxious to be rid of their visitor, answered 
that they knew nothing about Barbara’s 
circumstances, 

“Well,” said he rising, “say nothing 
about this visit 1 have paid you.” 

The two women promised — silence. 
Whereupon he left their chamber, and as 
he went out carefully fastened the tower 
door bebind him. 

They listened to his retreating steps on 
the pavement of the castle yard, then laid 
their beads on their piiows and went to 
sleep, nor were they further disturbed. 

As soon as day broke, the woman Ileid 
rose and went into the cowstall, where 
she milked, and having taken her pans to 
the dairy, and lighted her fire, she crossed 
the court to the door of old Barbara, to dis- 
charge her daily kindly office to the poor 
cripple. 

she raised the flap in the door, put in 
her band, turned the key inside, and on 
tered the kitchen. 

The first thing that arrested her atten 


tion was some small coins strewn on the 
floor. 
“Why, Barbara!’ she said, ‘‘you are 


lavish and careless with your money.” 
She went on into the next room, and saw 
the cripple lying dead on the floor, She 
immediately concluded that the poor 
creature bad died of an apopletic stroke, 


and she ran off into the village to tell the | 


burgomaster, and ask that asurgeon might 
be suramoned from Nurnberg to bleed 
Barbara and recover her, if not too late. 

The burgomaster at once sent off @ tnan 
on a horse, and then ascended the hill 
with an assistant to s66 Whal could 
done. 

The state of the room 
showed that during the 
beggar woman had been strangled 


be 


and 
night 


the body 
the old 


had been lying on her bed by the 


stove, but had been dragyod off it; draw 


She 


of the wretched bed 
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The door was open, the box’ broken, and 
the earthern floor was strewn with small 
coins, cleven A ustrian twenty-five kreutser 
pieces, one twelve kreutzer pleoe, and some 
smaller coins. 

Another money-box was found, shaped 
like an ogg, Which had not been meddled 
with; it contained only a few coins, and 
they of the smallest value. 

The dead woman lay in a crouching 
position, her feet drawn up, her right hand 
on ber breast, the left clinging to the bed- 
post. 

There were distinct marks of a man’s 
fingers about the throat, and on the breast 
was the imprint of a boot shod with nails. 
The murderer had trodden on the wretohed 
creature, and throttled her whilst so hold- 
ing her. 

Barbara Erlbach had been a smal! 
woman, with grey hair, pale blue eyes, a 
hawk-like nose; she had lost all ber teeth 
but one, and her brow was covered with 
wrinkles, 

That she had been murdered was un- 
questionable, but for what motive was not 
clear, 

Hie who had entered her den had 
certainly opened her money-box, but he 
had emptied its contents on the floor. It 
was hardly possible that Barbara could 
have possessed more money than that now 
ound scattered about the room. 

Moreover, Barbara Eribach’s dwelling 
was about the last likely to invite a houme- 
breaker; she was the poorest person in the 
Village, absolutely deficient in means 
other than what she obtained by begging, 
and the trifle she obtained out of the 
parish-box. 

It was, however, certain that the 
murderer had taken her money, and ti at 
he had not carried it away with him, 

Why had he not done so? Had he been 
disturbed whilst about his work? If so, 
by whom? 

Now the woman Heid, and widow 
Hirschman and her daughter, came 
forward and narrated the circumstances of 
the preceding night. 

Moreover, Elizabeth Hirschman de- 
clared that a few years before, the same 
man, Erard Engelhard, tailor’s nan «at 
Gibitzenbof, who tad = attempted == to 
strangle her mother on the night past, bad 
nearly strangled her, had clutched ber 
throat, and had only desisted when tbe 
blood came trom her nose and mouth. 

The village of Gibitzenhof was under the 
jurisdict'on of the :nagistrates of Nurnber, , 
and they now investigated the extraor- 
dinary events of the night of May 2s-29, as 


given by the testimony of the three 
women, Heid, Hirschinan, and her 
daugiter elizabeth. 

Orders were at once issued for tne 


arrest of the man suspected of the murder, 
Immediately a young tellow called Henry 
Marx yave himself upto the gensdarimne », 
because he had beard that bis name Was 
mixed up in the matter. 

He protested his Innocence, and 
readiness to tell all he knew of his own 
and Engelhard’s proceedings during that 
night. 

Krard Icngelbard, aged twenty-seven 
years, Was the son of a widow; his father, 
who had been a tailor, died when he was 
only seven years old, e 
the business of 
husband's death, hiring 


his 


His mother continued 
tailor after her 
workmen. 

As s00n a8 her son was old enough ter bu 
ot assistance she had endeavored to miak: 
him manage the business, bul he was too 
lazy 
obliged to hire a toreman, and 


’ 


and unreliable for this, and she wes 
allow ties 
son wages for his work under the foreman 
This foreman Michael Freitag, 
nephew of old Barbara and her deaf and 
dumb brother, a steady painstaking work 
Kngelbard 


quality of 


WAS 


man, Who bad often to reprove 
for his negligence and the bad 
his work, 

kenyeibard was notan unpopular yourny 
fellow inthe villave. Hle bad his weak 
nesse-, he was idle and tond of the tavern 
but kind-hearted, 
bari |6ss. 

Only one of all the witnesses called to 


good-natured, and 


| vive evidence as lo character sald that he 


that lingelbard might 
all the 


that tnuey knew no more bari of 


conceived it possit, ‘ 


commit a murder rest declared 


Lili tisau 
disiike of work and love of beer, 
Knyelhard was arrested at hiss tmnothers 


house whil*t enyayed in bis trade and 
taikiny to breitay, who nuld ot belle ve 
nthe guilt of his iunistresa’s 4» 
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He was examined by the investigating 
magistrate, @functionary whose duty it is 
to endeavor to extort a confession from the 
accused, Eagelbard made atavorable im- 
pression on this inagistrate by the appe- 
rent frankness with which he 
examination, 

He bad been with Marx at a tavern 
drinking till just after midnight. Then he 
and Marx had left together. 

The latter, feeling tired, and somewhat 
upset with the beer he bad been Ccrinking, 
bad thrown himeelf down on a heap of 
straw. Engelhard had gone on his way, 
then had returned to the astraw-heap to 
persuade bis friend to cone on with him, 
but Marx bad disappeared, 

Eogelhbard then suspected that Marx had 
pretended his disinclination to go farther 
#0 esto be rid of him, because be wanted 
t» go to Hummelatein and see Elizabeth 
Hirschman, who was his sweetheart, 

Engelhard was vexed at this trick, and 
ran upto the castle to look for his friend. 
He even opened the door of the tower 
where the Hirschinans lived and went in, 
but did not see Marx, because the 
Hirechimans had not given him a light 
wherewith to search for bitin, 

Ag be did not find him he returned, On 
the bridge over the moat he saw the woman 
Ifeaid, 

If she sald that he had told her Marx 
tried to strangle the widow ilirschinan, she 
mistook, He bad not said so, 

Verbaps, baving heard from the 
Hirechinans next morning that some one 
bad tried to throttie the elder, she bad 
fancied that he, Engelhard, had spoken 
aboutit. But he did not allade to It, 

How could he, when he knew nothing 
about it? 

Marx’s evidence to some extent corrob. 
orated thatof Knogelhard, They had been 
drinking together at a tavern in Lichtenhof, 
Between eleven and twelve—earlier than 
Engelhard said—they bad left the inn 
togetber—both a little the worse for liquor, 
Finding his head spin, he bad flung bim- 
selton a heap of old thatch, and remained 
there, as far as he could tell, about half an 
hour, , 

Then he had got up and pursued his 
way bome, without having seen anyshing 
mnore of bis companion, He had not been 
up to Hummeblstein that night. 

When questioned as to bis means, he 
admitted that he was without any. His 
father for whom he worked allowed bim 
hardly any  pocket-money, whereas 
Engelhard got money from his mother 
when be wanted it, 

The host of the inn at Lichtenhof was 
next questioned. He confirmed the state- 
ment of both that they had been drinking 
at bis house, but said they bad left at 
10:30, and that both were sober. 

Toey bad departed togetber singing folk- 
songs. 

It is not our intention to follow the in- 
vestivation; we will hurry to the oconclu- 
sion, the confession at length drawn from 
hogelbard—a confession of guilt, but one 
8o extraordinary as to give to this case a 
peculiar psychological Interest, 

When we say that liogelbard made a 
contession, we are not sufficiently exact— 
he made several, in the earlier partially 
adimitting his guilt; but the last was the 
only one which was complete and con- 
sistent throughout. 

Hie and Mark had been = drinking 
together at Lichtenho!, and as they drank, 
Marx had complained to bim of bis poverty, 
ot the hardships of bis case, a young fellow 
ofeneand-twenty being given no money 
by bis parents, 

Iie could only go to the tavern when 
treated by a friend, and was unable to buy 
& present for his sweetheart. Engelhard 
said that compassion for poor young Marx 
weighed on bis heart, and depressed him. 
Ile was then without inoney bimeelf, or he 
would bave given bint some of his own, 

When they left the public-house the 
moon was shining. The nightingales were 
singing; a Tew faint stars only could be 
seen, as (he sky was full of silvery imoon- 
light. 

The beauty and stillness of 
nade the young inan’s heart soft, and he 
felt infinite compassion for poor Marx, 
His friend cast himself on a heap of straw, 
and deciared his intention of sleeping 
there, 

l-ogelbard went on about a mile, then 
returned, and not finding Marx where he 
had left bit, he suspected he had gone up 
to the Huminelstein to see Elizabeth. 
Accordingly, be went after him, entered 
the apartment of the Hirschinans, and not 
seeing Lim there, left it. 

Then be stood a moment in the court- 
vard, looking up at the mooa, and doubt- 
ful what todo. lle went again into the 
lodging of the Hirschmans, and half 
siranyled the old woman, because be had 
nothing else todo with his haods, and he 
was disappointed that Marx was not there, 
Tuen he went to the tower of old Barbara, 
He thought he would take her money and 
give it to poor Marx, 

It would be an agreeable surprise to 
Marx to be able wl spend soine of his own, 
and kogelbard was so soiry forthe young 
fallow. Hie was not fairly treated by Dis 
father. 

The “silly thought” of killine the old 
woman did not enter his head till he was 


met his 


the night 


in ber room. He knew how to open her 
door. 

He put bis hand in through the bole, and 
unlocked the door, and went in. He said 
to Barbara, *(i00d evening.”’ To which 
she replied, ‘What hav \ “pe here 

°? 

tie «a want some r ¥ r DD ey 
for poor Marx She refused to give it 
‘That was why,’’ be said in his nflesst 


‘*] was 80 ai) nv Mill he b hie pone, 
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was no good to her; she was old aod infirm, 
and life was no pleasure to her, And then 
poor Marx wanted money badlv.”’ 

Accordingly, he strangled her, and then 
took what money he could find in ber 
wooden money-box. But no sooner had 
he got the coins in bis hands than be oon- 
pidered: 

‘This ia bloody-money, I will not take 
it,”’ so he threw it away. ‘Marx must do 
without,”’ 

He then weut home, having spoken to 
the woman Heid on the bridge as he leit 
the castle, 

Next morning when he woke ‘he did 
not feel quite himself, he bad a sense of 
something weighing on bim,’’ 

To the end he remained unsbaken in bis 
assertion that be bad comunitted the crime 
not out of any evil intent; but entirely out 
of good-nature, from compassion for Marx. 
He was sorry for what he had done, “it 
was very silly of him’’—his favorite char- 
actorisation of the act—‘‘but he had not in- 
tended to take a farthing for himself, it was 
ail done to give Marx a pleasure, And it 
would be to him a comfort, whatever befell 
him, to remember that his motive was 
good,”’ 

Many witnesses were examined to ob- 
tain evidence of aberration of intellect in 
Engelhard, but no evidence was procurable, 
All who knew him declared that he was 
in fuil epee of his wits, and able to 
discriminate good from evil. The utmost 
that could ve obtained was that when he 
was drunk or half drunk, he was irritable, 

Erard Engelhard was condemned to 
death by the sword, by the oourt at 
Nurnberg, and this sentence was confirmed 
by the higher Court of Appeal on Decein- 
her 2, 1828, 

On December 26, however, the King of 
Bavaria commuted his punishinent to one 
ot litelong imprisonitnent, 

He died in the convict establishment at 
Lichtenau, in 1836, 

o * * om * * 


What lends to this story, which is quite 
true, ite special interest ia the very peculiar 
psychological features in the case, Was 
the man sane? 

All said be had never exhibited tokens 
ot derangement, And yet the act was that 
of a inadman, or of a iman with the moral 
faculty abnormally blunt, 

But to us it would seem absolutely in- 
conceivable that such a crime could bave 
been committed for such motives, and that 
the murderer could have 80 easily satistied 
himself that the motive justified the act. 
It is perhaps one of the most curious 
psychological riddies in the records of 
criminal atlairs, 
oe 


Little Wasp. 
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true?”’ 

This remark was addressed to me by 
au old schoolfellow with whom I kept up a 
friendship. 

“Do I think a coquette can be true? No: 
but Little Wasp can.”’ 

“But «a greater flirt never lived!” cried 
my companion, “She talks to all the 
fellows about; and I dare say half of them 
think she is in love with them, just as I 
do,’’ he said, dashing the ash frou his cigar 
against the five-barred gate over which we 
were both leaning. 

*“} don'’tthink Litthe Wasp a coquette, in 
a real and true sense,”’ [ observed, “She 
taiks to every feilow, | know, but she be- 
haves all the time as if unconscious that 
she’s doing anything out of the day. But 
then American girls are not Iike English 
wirts.” 

‘*There again,’’ said Jack, facing round 
and looking at ine as if | were his bitterest 
enemy instead of the most forbearing frie.d 
inthe world, and indeed I had proved myself 
this; for had I not listened to his meander- 
ing talk about Little Wasp for hours to- 
gether, and never pronounced myself 
bored? 

It will be judged from this that 1 was not 
one of the young lady’s favored gentle- 
men; and indeed 1 was not. 

I got none of her smiles, and a great 
many of those sharp little answers whicu 
had gained her her uickname; answers 
which, coming through less beautiful lips, 
might have exasperated a man. Kot her 
innocent air and exquisite loveliness made 
everything she did or said appear right at 
the moment 

It was afterwarda, upon reflection, and 
when her face was not there to bewitch one, 
that one called her cruel and unfeeling, 
and all sorts of other names one would 
have been a*bamed even to think in her 
presence. But Il am digressing. 

I had aponee of her being American, and 
Jack bad turned upon me angrily with, 
“There again! she and ber mother have 
come trom no one knows where, and no 
one knows who; and here am | belonging 
to one of the oldest families 4 

Here I interrupted bim,. I had no 


1): you think a coquette can ever be 








| from, and no coat of arms to brag about; 
| and as | knew by heart all Jack’s ancestors 


particular ancestors to trace my descent 


as far back as Adam, I did pot want to 
hear any more of thei; which Little Wasp 
would have aaid directly yeh mae 

**All rigbt, old fellow,” said Jack. ‘I'm 
not going to give you the tree this titne, | 
and you come ofa better stock than I do | 
or you wouldn’t be what you are.”’ 





I was nsiderably mollified by this re. 
ark, and relaxing the severity of wy 
enance sald Y,ou were about 

serve a 
Yoa,"’ said Jack, '‘l was about to ob 
serve tuat |] ain ready fo die for that gir “s 
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“Toa which respect,’ I rep.ied, ‘you are 
not #o distinguished from your fellows as 
by vour tree.”’ 

“Very likely,” he answered yy 
“But, after all, the question at issue is: 
which of us is she ready to die for?’’ 

How I remembered t!:at remark later on, 
when | knew the end or the story! 

“Little Wasp aie!” I said, laughingly. 
“She’il live ber surniner-day life and then 
just disappear,*to make war and anarchy 
in heaven once more, the little witch! One 
cannot think of Little Wasp dying.” 

‘“*Well, then, which of us will she :ive 
for?” asked Jack, with some asperity. 

“I wonder how many of the fellows 
bave asked ber?’ I replied with great 
calmness, “If you mean business, I inuat 
say you’re taking it uncommonly cool. 
Somebody will be carrying ber off, sting 
and all, while you are thinking about it 
There was Captain Esher round there w- 
nicht, as I passed the gate.’ 

‘Look here,” said Jack, “1’!l go round 
there this very night, and the old one’s so 
anxious to marry the girl off her hands 
that she won't deny ine admission; and 1t’1! 
bea bit of atest when | tell her I sail so 
soon tor Melbourne, BKy-the-way,’’ he 
said, breaking off suddenly, and looking 
at me with a whimsical puzziement on bis 
face, ‘1 hope the old one won't want to be 
included in the bargain.”’ 

“On that point I can set your heart at 
rest,”’ 1 replied. ‘The old oné has carried 
off ber own prize, Thomson told me about 
it. She’s going to be married quietly.’’ 

“So much the better,’’ said Jack; “and if 
you’! excuse ine, old fellow, I’m off,” 

‘Always the way,’ I said to myself, 
‘where the girls are concerned. Never 80 
much as asked how { was going on; never 
asked if I’d got the appointment—and be 
hanged if I'll tell him without. 1°!) just 
present inyself to see them off when they 
sail, as of course they will. Litthe Wasp, 
for all her baby looks, will know better 
thah to throw over aman of his property 
ana position.” And truly 1 wastrying as 
hard as I could to think her mercenary, 
though I have since learnt how desperately 
I must have been endeavoring to quench 
soinething so mucb warmer for her in my 
heart. I would go and see them off, and 
then when the man should call! out, “All 
visitors on land!”’ I should just stick there, 
and let them find out I had taken my 
passage. 

1 was disappointed of this piece of 
diplomacy, for Jack came up to ny lodging 
very late in the evening, and looked 80 
buoyant and happy that I knew it was all 
setiled; and why shouldn’t it be? (this 
latter a litthe admonition delivered in- 
ternally, to some + of me that would 
sigh in thinking of it. ) 

“Yes, it’s all right, old boy,’’ he said, 
clapping me on the shoulder, which I a 
little resented, for the weight of his fist was 
not light; “and sbe bas cared for me all 
along and thought | was never going to ask 
her.’’ 

“The deuce she has,’ J said, sticking a 
knite into a loaf of pread in front of me, 
for I had been eating my supper. 

He looked a little surprised at my ex- 
pression, but be was too full of his own 
happiness to notice me much, and rattled 
on, seating himself upon the table in a 
manner which would have alarmed my 
landlady could she have seen him, for that 
article of furniture was none of the newest 
nor the most modern. 

It was round, and stood upon a centre 
pedestal, and had a great tendency to lurch; 
and I had discovered three ditterent oat- 
alogue-numbers of sales upon it under- 
neath. But I am digressing. 

“I want but one thing to complete my 
happiness,’”’ Jack said; and the table creaked 
under him, and caused the cheese to run a 
race with tne knife along the dish, “If 
only you could get your appointment and 
go out witb us.”’ 

Now was my tine. I looked up with 
an injured air. “I got the notice that I 
was appointed, this morninug.”” 

“Why in the name of all thp gods didn’t 
you tell a fellow?” 

“T should like to know what chance I 
had,” I replied. “For the last six months 
there has been only one subject of con- 
versation between us, and Little Wasp 
has ; 

Here he interrupted me, 

“Took here, vid fellow,’’ he said; **we 
must drop that absurb nickname, fer 
real name is Eilen.” 

“Absurd!”’ I ejaculated. ‘Little Wasp is 
Little Wasp and can be nothing else to 
any of us who have known her. But of 
course,’’ I added with some dignity, ‘‘she 
will have a new name to be cailed by soon, 
and I shall use that.” 

‘Nonsense, old fellow,” replied my 
friend, “we are not going to make a stranger 
of you, and you are weicowe to call her 
Ellen like me,’”’ 

I thanked him with a little of a sneer in 
iny tone, I am afraid, and respectfully de- 
clined. 

“As you like,’’ said Jack, giving the 
table a tearful wrench. In fact such was 
the danger, I was cou'pelled to remon- 
strate, ana suggest that there were chairs in 
the room, even if not of the most desirable 
shape and softness, 

“Ah, to be sure, | thought it was rickety,”’ 
he said, descending from his perch and 
seating himself next upon my carmp-stool, 
which collapsed under him, resulting in 
bursts of laughter trom both of us. 

It's only getting ny band in tor the Bay 











little sinner.” 

“Sinner!” cried Jack, knocking down 
iny cigar-case trom a cupboard near his 
elbow with magnificent indifference, «| 
like that! She who is as stainless as——_” 

Here | interrupted bim. ‘Don’t go on,” 
J said, ‘I know the rest; and you know 
we've all been so used to talking of her 
lightly’? (‘and thinking seriously,” | 
added inentally). 

‘Far too ligbtly,” sald Jack with as. 
perity, ‘and I won't hear any more of it, 
Sheil be Mrs, Percival in @ few days’ 
time; and if that Captain shows his nose 
near ” 

“Don’t threaten,’’ I said. “The lana- 
lady is always listening at the door, and 
when | open it she’s always just going to 
knock, Besides, it would look like dis. 
trust to be behaving in that manner, and I 
don’t think that’s fair to her, coquette 
thea she has been been.’’ 

‘Well, it can’t matter much, for we are 
all going away,’ said Jack, rising and 
lighting up. 

* « * e oe * 


The scene bad changed; and I[, who 
thougit myself practical, and free of senti- 
ment, while others made love, or fooled, 
as | termed it, around me, was now feeling 
as I leaned, not against a five-barred gate 
this time, but against the poop of a vessel 
with the raging Bay of Biscay all surround- 
ing us, that I had « great deal of sentiment 
in me atter all; and indeed there is nothing 
like a great storm to bring out the true 
woman in @ map, which is there sure 
enough if it can only be roused; just as my 
poor Little Wasp proved there was plenty 
of the man, or manly courage, in a frail, 
sweetly nature-painted little woman, 

Sbe was with ber busband below, cheer- 
ing and consoling him, I was sure; for she 
who had on coming on board shudder 
only lest blackbeetivs might be in the 
cabin, was now strong and firm and even 
cheerful since the captain had told us he 
teared we could never weather the gaie, 

There were many many passengers on 
board. I don’t know the number, for I 
could never read the newspaper accounts. 
Bat Ellen Percival, in ber blue serge, was 
hither and thither, consoling mothers, 
comforting children, and even taking off 
little trinkets for them to play with. And 
how those children played on the verge of 
eternity! They were not terrified, the 
majority of them; and if they were, Little 
Wasp witb ber gentle voice, which had no 
sting now tor any one, coaxed them into 
bappiness, and bid away in her own great 
tender heart all she must have been teel- 
ing then. 

‘‘Have you no fear?’’ I said to her, as a 
lifeboat was launched, and was seen to go 
to pieces instantly in that terrible sea. 

She was standing with her husbend’s 
arin about her as I spoke. 

“Jack is here,’’ was all her reply. 

The battered crew of tne lifeboat, rescued 
all but one, persisted that they would 
make no further attempt. 

They resisted the captain’s command to 
launch the iron pinnace, which would 
hold tifty soule. No, they would go down 
with the old craft, they said doggedly. 

And now to make matters worse, half 
the crew, who were Malays, refused to do 
anything, and went totheir berths, and it 
becaine necessary for the passengers to 
take their piaces, Jack and I were strong, 
and we went Lo the pumps. 

The storin continued with redoubled 
fury. The water was rising in the cabin, 
and there the stewardess helped the parents 
to piace their children higher than tbe 
water, thus putting off by so little the in- 
evitable. 

{t was now resolved that the pinnace 
should be lowered by means of the davits. 
But only three of the passengers were will- 
ing to enter it when launched, 

They bad been terrified by the fate of 
the lifeboat, I was one of the passengers, 
and I almost feel guilty in writing it, see- 
ing that they were not the other two. 

Few will believe how great a sacrifice 
I made for the old mother at home depeud- 
ing on me, 

To nave died with ber as he did would 
have seeined bliss to me. But my life be- 
longed to ny old mother at home, 

“There is litthe chance for you in the 
boat,’ said the captain to the first mate; 
“here there is none. You have done your 
duty, God speed you. Do what you can 
for the little cratt,’”? and the two shook 
hands as for eternity. 

The pumps had been abandoned, and 
Jack witb bis arm around bis wite stood 
near aod beard, 

“You will go, Tom,” said Jack, ‘‘you 
have your mother. ‘‘We,” he said, 
glancing with a kind of rapture at the wist- 
ful littie face leaning against his pea- 
jacket—*'we will oot be separatea.”’ 

I still hoped, as 1 said “Good-bye,” that 
they would join us; but the crew, finding 
the passengers held back, haa come on to 
the boat and taken their places, at which 
the captain smiled grimly. 

He smmiied even more, as one of the other 
passengers went over the side of the vessel! 
with a black bag carefully held, to think he 
sbould care for his possessions at a moment 
lke this. There is no time to lose, for the 
good ship was settling fast. We had some 
biscuits and compass, but no water. 

“There is room for one more, Fetch 4 
lady,” said the mate as we were about two 
cut ourselves free of the asbip. 

1 immediately regained the ship to look 
for Ellen and her busband. ‘There }s 





of Biscay; and hang it, if I care for any-| room tor one lady,” I said burriediv. 
thing,’’ he said, seating nimself with s me both o!f you and care for my motuer 
“are in iy ari lair, ‘*now that angel has ne. 
linked ber lot with mine, ey shook their heads, both f 
‘W hat are y ailing heran a ge for? aud sack Sald, ‘ij wuld er ace 
I said Somehow I could not bear to hear | mother witt® such a taie; but,’’ he ad 
' bim run on, I al »w she’s a very pretty ' with a sudden heroisin, “it is the moment 
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to tell the truth. Tom loves you, Ellen, I 
have seen ital! along. Take her,” he said 
to me, “marry ber and make her happy. 
It is so dreadiul for such a sweet young lile 
to be broken off.’’ 

I felt myself -_7} - but I needed not 
to speak a word. She laid ber soft cheek 
against bis, and clung to hitn 80 desperateiy, 
with a face so fall of radiant love—it was 
answer enough. 

Jack looked at me with a happiness I 
can never deacribe, 

“You see @ coquette can be true,”’ he 
said, and these were his last words to ine, 

The moments were so precious, I bad 
only time to fling myself over the side and 
into the boat, for the ship was settling 
down #0 fast that the boat if not cut away 
immediately would be sucked down. 

Ellen Percival I see now as I last saw 
her, standing upon the deck of that doomed 
vessel, cheerful and like herself even in 
such an hour, some time peering forward 
through the dashing foain and spray, some 
time gazing at ber husband in a sweet con- 
tented way; and that I inight see her the 
more plainly, the sun shone out fora brief 
moment ainid angry banks of black cloud, 
and lit ber face with a sort of chastened 
glory. 

It nay sound strange, but I never saw 
inore perfect happiness than was in the 
face of both those two at that moment. It 
was but a inoment, for the bow of the sbip 
rove right out of the sea, and the sudden 
rush of air from below flung all the 
passengers forward together. it was all 
over now—tbe once mighty craft sank 
suddenly and completely, and around us 
wad the raging sea, 

It matters little to the reader how I 
eacaped, and tbe rest of us, We were 
picked up,by ashipafter we had encountered 
some privations, and it was long before 1 
could reconcile myself to life after that last 
adieu to Litthe Wasp. 

—_— 


SOME FOLK TALES. 





and are uot behind other LKastern 

nations in theirsense of humor, These 
characteristics exhibit themselves in a 
inarked degree (as do those of all nations) 
in their proverbs and fables, 

A collection of these bas been made, and 
from them I propose making « selection. 

It is the custo; among men of Eastern 
nations, when desirous of contracting a 
marriage, to secure the good offices of a 

judicious go-bet ween to make the necessary 
arrangements with the family of the bride 
as to dowry, and so on, Ove of their say- 
ings is, ‘‘Like arranging a watch ior a cro- 
codile,’’ and this proverb, like many otbers, 
1s connected with a fable, which runs as 
tollows: 

A bachelor crocodile, weary of single ex- 
istence, solicited the kind offices of a jackal 
to help bim to a suitable partner. 

The jackal of the East is, in cunning, not 
one whit behind bis Western relative, the 
fox; in fact, in kaowingness, the former 
may be said to have the advantage. 

Master Jack told his dupe, the crocodile, 
that be knew of a young lady who would 
suit him exactly. 

“But,” said be, “she lives on: the other 
side ot the river, which I have no means 
of crossing.’’ 

‘‘f bat need not stand in your way,’’ said 
the amorous saurian; “juinp on my back 
and you shall be carried over in a trice,”’ 

‘Done!’ said the jackal, as he fixed his 
claws in the crocodile’s sca)es, 

In a few minutes he stood on the opposite 
bank. ‘Stay here for ine,” said he, running 
off into the jungle. 

Now Master Jackal knew full well that 
there was no bride in those parts for the 
love-sick swain, nor did be propose troub- 
ling himself in the matter at all. His keen 
nose had caught the scent of a dead buflalo 
lying on that side of the river, on whose 
carcass he longed to regale himeelf. And 
while the expectant crocodile, filled with 
solt thoughts, lay waiting to hear the re- 
sult of the jackal’s overtures, that faithless 
gentleman was enjoying to the full his 
savory repast. 

Having eaten till he could eat no more, 
he returned to the bank of the river, and 
explained that, unfortunately, the father of 
the lady had gone to a neighboring village 
and would not return till nighttall; but 
that he had ascertained from an astrologer 
what time on the morrow would be propi- 
tious for making further aavances, Here 
the cunning rogue mentioned the hour of 
his babitual mid-day meal. 

There was no course left for the crocodile 
but to swim back with his false friend, and 
hepe tor better luck next day. 

At the appointed bour next morning they 
net again, and the crocodile a second time 
carried the deceiver across the streain. The 
latter, after enjoying himself as on the pre- 
vious day, caine back, saying that be bad 
Seen the father, who was not ill-disposed 
towards the union, but thought it better to 
take counsel with his brother, whom he 
would see that evening. 

He declared also that there was every 
reason to hope that matters would be satis- 
factorily arranged next day. 

Day after day did this unsuspecting vic- 
tim of misplaced confidence carry his 
treacherous triend back wards, and forwards 
across the stream, until the last morsel of 
tuffalo flesh had been devoured and naught 
remained but the bones, horns and hoofs, 


ie Singhalese are an astute people, 


Nov one tragment of the banquet was ever | 


Drought to the unhappy crocodile, and all 
he had to feed on was tne unsatisfactory 
Dbanguet of deferred hope. 

Finally, having no turther need of the 
=es 40'S assistance, when once inore he 
was borne to tne shore nearest home, the 
ralty jackal n nDiy springing to land, ran 


Lue ngie; and as he reached its 
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skirts he turned round, and whisking his 
tail in the air, exclaimed in derisive tones, 
“What marriages for crocodiles that live in 
rivers!’’ 

It is well to have a wife of a frugal mind, 
who tries to turn ail things to the best 
account. But it is possible ebhe may carr 
the principle too far, as is shown in the fol- 
lowing story of a villager’s spouse, 

It 1s the custom in Ceylon to present the 
village barber, at the end of the year, with 
a bag of grain, or some article of clothing, 
in return for the services of his razor, 

Among some Eastern races it is thought 
disgraceful for a man to shave hitnsel!, as 
it 1 the occupation of a “low-caste”’ nan; 
and it is not unusual for a persov of rank 
and influence to annoy his bumbler neign- 
bors or indulge some grudge against them 
A interdicting the barber from practicing 
his skilion them, 

The barber came one day to shave her 
husband, but it so happened that he was 
out at the time, and his wife knowing that 
the bag of rice would be claimed all the 
saine, and being desirous that the barber 
should not earn his reward too cheaply, 
wmade him shave her bead! On her hus- 
band’s return she boasted to him how she 
had been even with the barber, and got her 
inoney’s worth out of bim. 

This reminds me of another careful 
housekeeper, the wife of a worthy old gen- 
tleman, of whorn it ia related that baving 
preparea a black dose fora native neigh- 
bor, who neglected to cali for it, she, rather 
than sanction an act of wastefulness, in- 
sisted on her busband’s swallowing it! 

Once upon a time there lived a sage called 
“the great counsel giver,’’ who was con- 
sulted on all important or difficult ques- 
tions. 

One day a calf stuck ite stupid young 
head into a pot and could not get it out 
again. After trying various methods of ex- 
tricating the animal’s head, ite owner re- 
sorted to the “adviser general.’ 

‘Bring forth wy elephant,” said the sage; 
and the elephant was brought. He mount- 
ed it and followed the applicant to his 
house; but on reacLing it the garden gate 
was found too narrow to admit the ele- 
phant. 

“Break down the wall,’”’ was the next 
command of the wise man; and it was 
obeyed. But another obstacie presented 
itself in the form of an outhouse, and one 
end of that bad to be de colished before the 
man of resources could gain access to the 
yard where the calf was still struggling for 
deliverance, 

“Cut off the creature’s head,” said the 
dispenser of wisdom, and with proinpt obe- 
dience the calf was decapitated. ‘(Now 
sinash the pot,’’ was the final command, 
and the diflicalty was solved. 

Then, directing that the head should be 
handed to the owner of the animal, the 
great man rode off. 

A jackal one day seized a hen in the 
garden of a villager and made away with 
it. Warned by the cries of the hen, the 
neighbors raised a hue and cry, and ran 
out to see what was the matter, 

Thereupon the jackal, silencing the un- 
fortunate hen’s screains by ending its ex- 
istence, dropped her body under a bush, 
Then seizing a piece of cocoa-nut, he trotted 
along demurely with that in his mouth, 
endeavoring to persuade the world that he 
was a bariniess vegetarian. 

The proverb runs thus: ‘fhe jackal 
hides the fow! inthe jungle, and runs about 
with a cocoa-nut in his mouth.”’ 

The Italians have a proverb to the eftect 
that, “if the hen did not cackle no one 
would know she bad laid an egg.”’ 

The Singhalese have one sitnilar, It is 
the habit of the turtle to make her way to 
the shore for the purpose of laying her eggs 
in the sand; atter doing which she silently 
retreats to ber native element. 

This operation she stealthily tepeats day 
after day, laving in the aggregate a very 
large namber of eggs. The knowledge of 
this fact explains the meaning of the say- 
ing, “The turtle makes no noise, even 
after laying hundreds of eggs, but thecack- 
ling of a ben that has laid one egg can be 
beard in several villages,’’ 

It ia customary for charitably-disposed 
persons in Ceylon to erect along the high 
roads buildings called ‘‘amnbalams.”’ These 
are generally sheds with a half wal! 
round them, where the traveler may 
spread his wat, cook his food and rest for 
the night. 

Seven travelers happening to meet at an 
ambalam agreed that each should put a 
handful of rice into the pot, and so contrib 
ute to a common repast. Each traveler, 
thinking to feed at the expense of his six 
comrades, and save his own rice, approach- 
ed the cooking vessel with an empty hand, 
and pretended to yen d bis quantum. The 
resuit was a pot of boiling water only, and 
the proverb is: “Like the (rice-gruel ) that 
the travelers cvoked.”’ 

Connubial felicity i# liable to interrup- 
tions in Ceylon as well as elsewhere, as 
may be gathered from the following tale: 

“An unfortunate hen-pecked husband 
betook himself to a friend’s hoine at a dis- 
tance to acquaint bim of his troubles, and 
obtain bis sympathy and advice, While 
they were engaged in conversation, the 
wite of his hose rushed into the rooin in a 
rage, with @ ‘chatty,’ or earthenware ves- 
sel,in her band, and banged bim on the 
head with it. The result was the inevita- 
bie one. The man’s head went through 
the bottom of the vessel, and his neck was 
encircled by the rim. 


“Do you ever see anything like this in 
your part of the puntrv?’’ cried the hurmil 
jated tian 

is things d occasionally happer 
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future be would “rather bear the i!is he 
had, than tly to others that he knew not 


of,”” 
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TRE IMAGINATION. 





There is, and there ona muat be, a 
great diflerence between “that which is’’ 
and ‘that which seems’’—between the real 
and the ideal; and if this fact were more 
generally borne in mind, much disappoint- 
mnent would be prevented, 

In youth, pictures of the imagination are, 
asa rule, very vivid and glowing, and the 
anguish on d vering that ‘things are not 
what they seem” is correspondingly great. 
Take, for example, the average youth's 
imaginary picture of the “splendid” life of 
a sailor. . 

Nowadays, as we all know, comparatively 
few lads run away to sea—they prefer, even 
at a very early age, to dabble in literature 
and to speculate on the brilliant future of 
the “literary calling;” but atone time this 
was quite common, and lads very soon dis- 
covéred that the lile ofasailor was by no 
ineans 80 full of romance as their fancy 
painted. 

It ought to be known by this time that 
the character or the personal appearance of 
an autbor cannot be judged from his writ- 
ings, any more than the subjects of those 
writings affords any clue to the circum- 
stances under which they were written. 
Hogarth's poet indited an ode to riches 
while his wife was being dunned for the 
milk score; and it is wlerably well known 
that Moore wrote “Lalla Kookh”’ in a cot- 
tag6 blocked up with snow, with an Eng- 
lish winter howling around, 

After this, it is not surprising to learn 
that Tennyson has written to an admirer 
ot his well-known poem, commencing, 
“Break, break, break, «n thy cold gray 
stones, O Sea,”’ saying that it was composed, 
not by the seashore, but ‘made in a Lin- 
colnsbire lane at tive o'clock in the morn- 
ing.’’ Theretore, the old piece of advice, 
‘Never read the life of your literary hero,”’ 
is as full of significance now as ever it was, 

A certain author, when a youth, was in- 
expressibly grieved to bear that the poet of 
who be was then fond kept bis bair very 
sbort, and wore the best fitting coat in New 
York, Popular imagination is apt to asso- 
ciate genius with an abundance of flowing 
locks and uncomfortable-looking cloaks, 

Asarule, photographs of eminent men 
are very disappointing —why, it would 
sometimes be difficult to say, Can it be, as 
sone One bas suggested, that all the bright, 
clever, handsome, and ‘promising young 
men” never come to anything? 

Ladies are especially fond of drawing 
imaginary portraits of autbors, actors, well- 
known divines, and professional beauties; 
and when they first see a photograpb of any 
well-known personage, it 18 usually favored 
with some bonest though not flattering 
criticism, 

In the case of most other photographs, 
there isa surprising similarity of result, 
especially in the case of those humerous 
writers and artists. [t is naturally expected 
that there will be an air of jollity about 
such inen; but most of them look as though 
they did not @njoy life, and even in the 
flesh inany of them looked miserable, 

Artemus Ward always seemed unhappy, 
and Josh Billings bad the air of a man who 
had just seated bimself ou atack, The liv- 
ing wumorisia are equally disappointing. 
Mark ‘Twain has been described as “wearing 
the injured look of a bad boy who bas been 
pulled out of bed to see uncongenial com- 
pany.” If the personal appearance of such 
men as these fails to realize expectation, it 
is no wonder that their photographs are 
disappointing. 

Of late years, the rractice of giving ‘por- 
traits’? of eminent inén in newspapers has 
enormously increased, until one can bardly 
pick upacopy of any provincial journal 
without seeing one or two specimens of 
this kind of illustration, Unfortunately, 
however, the problem of reproducing pho- 
tograpbs to work on certain kinds of tast 
printing Inachines bas not yet been satin- 
tactorily solved; and consequently, inany 
well-known men have been anything but 
flattered by some of these crude attempts 
at tllustration. 

Not long ago a popular dramatist burmor 
ously threatened to bring an action tor 
libel against a newspaper which had print- 
ed what be called « ‘beastly caricature’’ of 
binimelf, 

And now, an authoress bas itnplored all 
her acquaintances who value their reputa- 
tion to refuse to lend « photograph 
purpose of newspaper illustration, Alter 
icaking Gueé allowance for @6xXaggeration, 
there can be no doubt that inany news- 
paper portraits are decidedly bad, and that 
they do much to destroy imaginary por- 
traits and to create false ina pressions. 

Charles Jeamwes Yellowpiush, in deserib- 
ing bis adventures in “toring parts,’’ sald 
he never saw asingle Frenchman swallow 
a trog, which he bad been “led to beleave 
was their rey’lar though beastly custom.” 

Many ideas such as this are nothing inore 
than popular pictures of the \inagination, 
just asit has long sloce been aiscovered 
that the “picturesque” red-man of Peni 
more Cooper was a purely fictitious person 
aye. Dick Deadeye qualified Lonygtieliow's 
well-known assertion that ‘this are #el- 
dom what they seem;’’ but, taking a!! 
things into consideraticn, it mnmay be doubted 
whether the qualification 16 néecosmary 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


One of the oldest industries in Egypt is 
artificial egg batching, principally engaged 
in by Copts. There are said to be 700 ea- 
tablishinents of this nature in the country, 
and the production of chickens trom the 
ovens has beeu estimated at from 10,000,000 
to 12,000,000 annually. The season for in- 
cubating lasts through three months of the 
early summer. The country people bring 
eggs to the proprietors of the * farroogs,’’ 
and give two good eggs for every newly 
hatched chick. 


A circular which has been sent trom 
Paris to persons interested in the question 
ot an international language says: “The 
Universal Exposition of 1889 offers us a 
most valuable opportunity tor the adop- 
tion by au International Congress of a uni- 
versal language, enabling all peoples to 
correspond with one another, This con- 
gress should examine and decide whether 


this universal lang shall be Mr. 
Schleyer’s Volapuk or Volapuk simplitted 
in certain particulars or any other lan- 


guage.” Itis then proposed to obtain, on 
another part of the same cireular, #'gna- 
tures to « formal call, in which the Direc- 
tor of the Exposition of 1880 is requested to 
convoke such a congress and the signers 
agree todo their best either to be present 
at the congress or to see that their country 
is represented thereat. 


People in North Brunswick township, N. 
J., are interested in the coming marriage 
of a farmer's daughter, Emma Johnson, to 
4man who was supposed to be a tramp, 
but who turns out to be a wealthy Scotch- 
man. The man’s name is Hugh McKenzie, 
aged 22. He says be is the sen of Colin 
McKenzie, a retired lawyer of Edinburgh, 
Scotland, and that he is a graduate of Clif- 
ton College, Bristoi. Shortly alter his 
graduation he decided to come to America. 
He was not able to get work, and was 
found under a tree on the farm of Miss 
Jobnson’s father, where he had fainted 
dead away. He was carried into the house 
and cared for by the girl. Ina few days 
he was sulliciently recovered to go to work 
on the farm, and «a tew months later he 
wrote to his father, In reply he received 
word that his father was dead, and that he 
was heir to one-#ixth of his estate, which 
will be worth three-quarters of a million, 
Word was immediately sent to Ford, 
Rankin & Fox, No. 24 South Square, 
Grey's Inn, and McKenzie is in a fair way 
to come in possession of his fortune, He 
and Miss Johnson will be married in 
May. 


Lexington, Ky., bas a theological school, 
some of the students of which have pro- 
voked # great deal of criticiam by attend. 
ing the theatre and by publishing in their 
college paper the following racy deserip- 
tion of the kind of girls they want for 
wives: “The buxom, bright eyed, rosy 
cheeked, full breasted, bouncing lass, who 
can darn a stocking, mend trousers, inake 
her own trocks, command a regiment ot 
pots and kettles, feed the pigs, chop wood, 
milk cows, wrestle with the boys, and bea 
lady withal in company, is just the sort of 
giri for me, and for any worthy man, to 
mmarry. But you, ye pining, moping, loll 
ing, screwed-up, Wa*p-walsted, pulty laced, 
consulmptive, moriaged, tmusic-murder 
ing daughters of fashion and idleness, you 
are no more fit for matrimony than a pul- 
let is to look after a family of tourteen 
chickens, The truth is, my dear girls, you 
Wabpt more liberty and less fashionable re 
Ktraints, more kitchen and less parlor, 
more pudding and less piano, wore trank 
ness and less mock modesty, more break- 
last and less bustle,” 


incidents of travel more 
the tui 


There are teow 
harrowing than those told about 


ago, Which is a feature of the desert, and 
is, therefore, rapidly disappearing from 
those parts of the West where it time dito be 
seen before the country beeamie thickly 
settled. A story told by Sir Samuel Baker, 
the African @xplorer, shows how ag entire 
regiment Ones lost thei liVGs, At one 
time, When crossing the desert, the ly pt- 
jan soldiers were pul Upon a short allow 

ance of water, and tueirthirst wasex reme, 
Seeing what they supposed to be a lake of 
water in the distance, they urged the 


guide to lead, them to it, He, Knowing it 
to be atmirayge, retused, and in their rage 
they killed hin The whole regiment 
then rushed madly towardy the enticing 
water, Which giittered betore therm, 
yet never one nearer their burning 
lips. At last, when tnany had fallen trom 
exhaustion, the pocture Vanished, and the 
seeming lake6 Was pone Phey sought to 
retrace their steps, bul the path was lost 
and the guide murdered Not «a singie 
man of the party escaped, and their bodies 
were found afterwards by Arabs sent out 
in search 


still 


step 
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Dead People 

Are walking around in our tnidstail the 
time; dead toambition, enterpris@and pre 
gress, they never yete and *# and pe 
down in obscurity and poverty live 
people shou 1 write ~t Met ( } 
land, Maine, and lear owt 1A *land 

Wards per he 4 1 alter 
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‘Our Uoung Folks. 


HOW IT WAS MANAGED. 





BY KF. ti. ©, 





of Janvery, and | was to be sixteen 

on the 19th; #0 inarmina said we should 

keep the two birthdays tevether by baving 
achildren’s party on the Ich, 

One condition should be made—that I 

should draw up « programme of amunse- 

inenta for the evening, and undertake the 


\| Y little sister Sybil was eight on the ist 
4 


arrangements of our little party without | 


troubling her. She promised to provide 
the tea and supper, butall the games and 
procedure of the evening's entertainment 
were tobemy doing. So first of all ane 
wave mesome money in band for invita- 
tion cards, programmes, and the toys for 
the cotillion, ete, and very busy we were 
one whole Saturday afternoon writing and 
sending out toe invitations, 

We got some pretty tinted carda with 
little gold doves flying in one corner, and 
wrote oul: 


MISS JOAN AND MISS SYBIL BRUNE 
At Home, 
Taunspay, JANUARY, Ith, 


Games and Dancing 4 to s, KR. S. V. PD. 

(ireat excitement followed in watching 
for the anawers, and little Sybil was vighly 
delighted when notes of acceplance came, 
and | bad to read them over and over again 
to let her Know “zackly”’ who was coiing. 
Of course we had several refusals; the iit- 
Lie Ones bad tneasels or colds of something 
disagreeable, and iv party dwindled 
down trom torty to thirty, Ages ranued 
from five to eleven, IL secured three giris 
of my own age and two boys of seventeen 
from amoug Our triends to assist ine in the 
maintenance of order and to help me with 
the games, 

As the children arrived the nurse stood 
ready to receive them at the library door, 
now turoed into « cioak-room, aud the 
eldest of each litthe party (or nurse of the 
very little Ones) bat aamall round ticket 
given ber with « number written on it; 
this was attached to asilk cord which she 
oould slip round ber neck and 80 be sure of 
not losing it, and no confusion occurred 
amongst the wraps, coats, shoes, etc, on 
their departure, Then they were tear- 
shalled into the dining-room, and at a 
quarter past four (for they were all verv 
punctual in coun), We sal down toa very 
pinin but pretty tes table, 

Matmina tad provided sweet biscuita, 
brown aod white bread and butter cut thin 
and rolled up #o that the little fingers need 
not get greasy, sponge cakes iced with plak 
aud white sugar, sponge fingers, gingwer- 
bread, nuts, etc., with tea, coffee, and 
plenty of milk. 

When tea was over the hitherto silent 
tongues began to chatter, and we asked 
Miss Drew to play a lively march tune; 
this she did, and exch boy then took a girl 
and warched arm ja arm in step down- 
siaira to the breaklast room, which was 
cieared tor the purpose, 

We had decorated the walls with pretty 
fireplace tans, and the fireplace itself was 
quite a work of art, being ornamented with 
lecos, wrasses, and «a bright-colored muslin 
cortain drawn on one sidesbowing a Japan- 
ew sCreen above Lhe grasses, 

No tire wasin the room, but it was well 
lizeted with was, and Wari curtains were 
buog over tne door and windows, 

‘The ehildren all wondered why I had 
Kix chatrain a row in the tuiddle of the 
roo, but | soon showed them what lL was 
going todo. Lehose six yiris and seated 
the non the chairs, and seat six little boys 
oucofthe roo, and told ary young ladies 
each to choose a boy and tell us who he 
war, 

Qutside the room Robert, our big boy 
friend, told the boys wheo | rang the pand- 


bell that thev were to yo in one ala line 
aud each to Kneel al loe feet of any tiaid 
he thought bad chosen tiun, and when he 


came out if wrong he was not to tell the 
Ober to whourbe had kKoelt, Then poor 
Roderick Giray was the first to goin and 
hneel down, and was driven out by the 
hisses of the players and onlookers, It 
was great fun wateling tue shy way in 
which (he boys came in lookiog askance Lo 
see ll a glewiu of recoyoition might lacuipt 
them te Kneel al the feet of a ‘tayre 
iadye.’’ 

As the game went on some of the girls 
grew bold and mischievous, and an appeal- 
log book offen drew the sual) Koigut to- 














wards them, to be bossed again if unsuc. | 


cessful, bul when thes did) choose rightly 
the cap, iog from all was quite dealen- 
it. 

Thatover, we started tape and the ring 
for the very lillie ones, About twelve 
aowdinaring bolding their tands over a 
piece of Lape on whien a siall curtain ring 
was thresded, and the gawe was for them 
tomiip the ring along frou one to the otuer, 
a child standing In the centre trying to 


eateh ites it rawidly slipped trou band to 
band, Whenever the ring was found, then 
that chiid ln whose bands if Was caplured 
wentints the centre aud the other fell loto 
tue ratke ayvelto. 

White this was going ' us Ca 
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THE SATURDAY 


Mamma and papa caine in t see the 
fun, and agreed that our games were very 
successful. It was now about six o'clock, 
and we assembled them again for a march 
twice round the room and up the middie, 
leaving the girls ranged one side and the 
boys opposite for the “Swedish dance,”’ 
and that I think is eo well known and such 
a favorite dance that I need not describe it, 
The children soon entered into the spirit 
of it, and it was such a pretty sight to see 
them all kneeling down clapping their 
hands to the time of the music, while one 
dear dainty litle pair tripped merrily 
down, the girl in the middle holding the 
boy's hand a# be danced outside the kneel- 
ing children. 

We then let them rest a few minutes, 
while my two friends, Miriam and Morti- 
mer Mills, went round with baskets of 
crackers, Then Sybil took another basket 
containing tiny fans, and to each girl she 
wave one; and Roderick did the same, giv- 
ing ach boy a fan matching those which 
Sybil bad, and the cotillon began by their 
trying to match their fans and at once 
dancing off with a partner, 

Atter this colored ribbons were intro- 
duced, Miriain and Mortimer both wear- 
ing jockey caps of bright colors distributed 
these, and Miriam leading or driving the 
boys and Mortimer the girls, went two or 
three tines round the room to the crack of 
awhip and amerry tune, and then each 
girl paired off with a boy whose ribbon 
matched with hers, 

“Vanishing faces’’ was one of the most 
popular variations of the cotillon. Two 
chairs were placed in the centre of the 
roou and a couple of girls took their places 
on them, each bolding a small mirror in 
herhand, The boys then came behind 
and looked into the giass, If the maiden 
disapproved of the youth whose face she 
saw refi-eted sue rubbed the mirror with 
her handkerchief and he had to retire, and 
give place to someone elee, and 80 on tll 
slie was satixfied, when she laid down the 
yiass and gave the successtul cavalier her 
hand for a dance, another girl taking her 
place, 

We had animals and birds—'*Noah’s ark 
animals’ in tact—and they caused iinmense 
tun, to say nothing of the children’s pleas- 
ure in carrying off the toys on their depar- 
ture, 

We had a polka, galop, and other dances, 
land my big triends dancing with the 
very weeest ones, for we arranged we 
would not dance with each other until all 
the children were gone; and papa and 
Uncle Stepben bad promised to bave a 
quadrille with ua, 

At «a quarter past seven o'clock Sir Roger 
de Coveriey was called tor, and alter it was 
over we tnarched up tosupper. Words are 
wanting to describe tie prettiness and 
lightness of this, ‘The table was lighted 
with fairy lainps in the midst of ferns and 
tlowera, bigh silver candelabras, color and 
Kreenery everywhere, 

A lovely Twelfth night came with lots of 
pretty ornaments on it, and the inside not 
a pluin but« delicious rice cake perfectly 
bariniess to the lLiniest amongst us, 

Sandwiches, chicken, jellies, custards, 
blane-inanges in all colors, and pretty 
looking biscuits, grapes, figs, oranges, 
chocolate drops, and a little box of sugar 
eandy and ‘Turkish delight on every plate, 
Crackers with fans, scent bottles, pencil- 
cases, tablets, book marks, jewelry, and 
last, but not least, in a gorgeous-looking 
cracker, a Jubilee coin to every little 
boy and girl. 

Iecannotteil you what delight this last 
gave and what exclamations of surprise 
there were! for papa had not told 8 of bis 
intention, and we knew the difficulty of 
getting them. 

Supper over we trotted the children off 
to nurse to cloak and hand them over to 
their respective nurses, and we rushed 
downstairs to awalt papa and mamina and 
Uncle Stephen, and hear their remarka, 

Papa said that, judging bv the shouts he 
beard when he came home, he thought 
thev must be enjoying themse! ves, 

Matiina kissed me and said. **My great 
pleasure has been in seeing Joan forget 
herself in her endeavors to please and 
acnuse ber little friends, and Uncle Stephen 
said that after all the bard work we must 
bave some fun with the elder ones, and 


| he set off with tine to the strain of « pretty 


waltz which Miss Drew had doen dreamily 
playing preparatory to the promised quad- 
rille, 

S> ended aday I shall long remember 
as being one of the brightest and happiest 
I have ever spent 

Svbil was quite content to say ‘Good- 
night’? when her little triends departed, 
and next day she was as lively and merry 
as usual, and talked not a litthe of our 
party and how #hs enjoyed it. 

—_ - > - 


BAaties or THE ANT! PODES,—One day, 
While travelling through China on mwny tour 
around the worid, I came upon a very 
novel and interesting sight. Lt was the first 
thing of the kind ] ever saw or heard about. 
My overland journey jled me through 
tnany oubot-the-way districta where ine 
people ace primitive and curious in many 
respects, 


In one of these obscure communities in | 


the foot-hilla of the Mac-Ling Mountains, I 
saw adDoutLtwenty Chinese infants tethered 
lo stakes on a patch of greeosward, like ao 
inany yoats or pet lambs, The length of 


exch baby's tether was about ten feet, and 
bamboo stakes were set far enough 
‘Dart so tbat the babies wouldn't get tan 
» 
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taking their first lessons in the teat of stand- 
ing uprigbt by steadying themselves upon 
the stake they were tied to. 

W hat queer litle Chinese mortals they 
all looked to be sure, picketed out on the 
grass like a lot of young calves whose 
mothers were away for tbe day! In thisre- 
spect they did indeed resewble calves, tor I 
could see their mothers at work in a rice- 
field two or three hundred yards away. 

All the babies seemed quite contented 
with their treatment. I stood aad looked 
at them for several minutes, from pure 
amusement at their unique ition; but, 
although they regarded me with wide-eyed 
curiosity, 1 never heard a whimper from 
any of thein, Nobody was paying tne slight- 
est attention to them and from appear- 
ances I should conclad that they were inoet 
likely picketed out in this manner every 
tine day while their mothers worked in the 
neighboring fields, 

Very probably these Chinese babies soon 
comune to regard their daily outing at the 
stake with the same degree o! satisfaction 
that every Youny Amenican derives from 
his perambulator ride on sunny afternoons 
in the park. 

- ee - 


MY NIECE JOAN. 





BY SHEILA, 


Y name is Mrs. Green, I live in a 
Vi spall farm neara largetown. At the 
i pack of my house there is a field 
where the cows graze, 

I have a fowl-house too, and some towls 
and ducks and geese, and a pond for the 
ducks and geese to switn in. 

Last year a sinall niéce of mine caine to 
stay with me, but I do not think I shall 
ask her to come this year, for she is not as 
{ should like her to be: she does not do as 
she is told; and then, what is worse still, 
when you tell ber she bas done wrong she 
sulks, and she'll stand with berthumb in 
her inouth, and be as cross as cross can be, 

Now I will tell you of one or two things 

which Joan did to vex me while she was 
at wy house. 
i bad a large cage with two ring-doves 
in it, and they were great pets of mine, 
Each day, when we had done tea, I would 
make Joan look round the room and see if 
iny cat wasin it; if be was £ told her to 
turn biu out and shut the door, and then 
] let my birds come out of their cage, and 
fly as they would all round the room, 

They were such sweet things, I did so 
like to hear their soft coo, and they were 
now so tame that they would come and 
teed trom my hand. 

One day | went out to sell some eggs, 
and when I leit I said to Joan, “] hope 
you will be good while I am gone; you 
may go and play in the fleld and teed tbe 
towis if you like, I will be back as soon 
as I can.” 

1 was home in an bour and a half, and as 
{ went in at ny back door I beard a scream 
trom Joan, and then I heard ber call out, 
“Jane, Jane, come and help me, quick, 
quick!” 

i ran tothe room where she was, and 
what did I see but the door of my birds’ 
cage set back. 

Mrs. Dove was init, but Mr. Dove was 
in my cat's mouth. I ran up and took 
hold of Mr. Dove with my left band, and 
gave my cat a sharp cuff witb my right, 
which made bim tet go his bold; but bis 
teeth had drawn blood from my _ poor 
dove'’s neck, and be lay as if dead in my 
hands, but I saw that there was still some 
Jife lett, so I put bim back in his cage by 
Mrs. Dove, and [ am glad to say he soon 
got well, 

When I had time to turn to Joan, I said 
—'*Now tell me at once bow this came to 
pass?’’ 

“Ou, please, aunt,’’ said Joan, “don’t be 
cross with me; | did not think that Tom 
was in the roow, and the first that I knew 
of it was when | saw him spring on your 
dove and cateb hold of him,” 

‘But why was he out of the cage, Joan?”’ 
I Said. 

‘*T let him out,’’ said she, and her cheeks 
got #o red, 

‘Is this the first time you have done it, 
Joan?” 

Stull more red Joan got when she said, 
“No, aunt, it is not the first; this is the 
third tiime,’’ < 

“Ob, Joan,”’ said 1, “you know I have 
said that you inust not touch the cage if I 
were not by you; it does vex me so to 
think that you will not do as you are told; 
and you would have been the death of ny 
poor dove if I had not come in just then,”’ 

Joan said not a word, but in went ber 
thuimb in ber mouth, and a frown came on 
her brow, and 1 knew tor the next hour 
she would be ina fitof the sulks, so] lett 
her and then I went to se6 to soine work 
which I had to do that night. 

A #hbort time went by, and I bad no fault 
to tind with Joan, till one day, when | 
went out to feed the fowls and ducka, 

As 1 came near the duck-pond, there I 
saw Joan by the edge of the pond, and in 
ber hand she held a jong stick, with which 








abe did her best to draw a dead bird out of 
the pond, 

“W hat is it, Joan?’’ said [, and I thought 
she bad a*trange look oo her face, but by 
, this time 1 had come so near that I couid 

see what lt was, and there 1 found in tbe 
pond one of my beat white bens, 
‘“sI1Ve me the stick,’’ said ] to J an, and 
with it I drew the ben to the edge of the 
} pond, but she was quite dead. 


Pa... 7 KI w bow sbe got in the pond?’”’ 
eaid t> ; 


. - : 
, 68, aunt lidn’t think she would 


Lb -ught she oouid swim if she 
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“Tnen did you put her in?” said 1, 

“Yes, aunt; 1 thought I would make ber 
nice and clean, so I threw her in, and 
meant to wipe ber on this cloth. I didn’t 
mean t> throw her in so far, and then | 
could not get her out.”’ 

I must ray I did feel cross with her this 
time, for 1 meant to eell that ben the next 
week, and I should have got at least halt... 
dollar for her, but all I said to Joan w 
“You did not mean to kill the poor hen, I 
aw sure, Joan, but I wish you had thought 
more of it first, for there are more iii 
wrought by want of thought than want of 
heart, and you will find thistrue when you 
grow up and know more of the world than 
you do now.” 

If Joan now had come and thrown her 
aris round my neck and said she would 
try not to vex me more I sbuvuld have let 
this all pass by, but she got in one of her 
sulks, end would not speak to me, just as if 
it wasl who tad done her some great 
harm, whilst you know it was she who had 
done wrong to me. So that night, 
when she bad gone to bed, I wrote a note 
to ber bome and said 1 should take Joan 
back the next week, and did so. When it 
was time to pack up her things I told her 
why I could not keep ber with me aa I bad 
meantie do, This made her ory, and ssv 
she would try and be good and not sulk if 
I would but keep her, but I said, ‘No, but 
if I hear that you are a good girl at hoine, 
and do not sulk when you are told you 
bave done wrong, some day | will have 
you to stay with ine once wore,”’ 
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How wE BLuUsm.—The circulatory, 
respiratory, and digestive system of the 
human body, though their functions are 
involuntary, are atill to a very great degree 
affected by the action of the parts of the 
nervous system. Now, the nervouesystem 
is susceptible to two kinds of stimuli— 
ph vsical and mental, 

Physical stimuli include external ex- 
citants of various natureé—such as light, 
heat, sound, odor, and also chemical and 
galvanic irritants. Mental stimuli are the 
result of exercise of the will and thought, 
and also of powerful and sudden emotions, 
the various emotions, acting through the 
nerves differently. 

Joyful emotions accelerate the action of 
the heart and cause the dilation of the 
arterioles and capillaries to receive the 
added current. 

Sudden terror or tear, on the contrary, 
causes a spasmodic contraction of the 
heart, and ja simultaneous contraction of 
the sinall arteries, so that the face becomes 
blanched and the hands icy cold. 

The capillaries, or the simall blood- 
vessels which connect the arteries and 
veins, are affected by anything which 
aftects the circulatory system through the 
nerves. These sinall vessels form a net- 
work over the entire body so close that the 
point of the finest needle cannot be in- 
serted between then. 

Thus, in blushing, a mental emotion has 
accelerated the circulation and dilated the 
capillaries on the surface. The blood then 
rushes into them in such quantities that 
they become visible, not as a network— 
they lie too close together for that—but as 
a uniform Hush upon the skip. 

The reason why some persons seldom 
or never blush is because, through con- 
stitutional or acquired power, their nervous 
syateins are more or more less independent 
of emotional stimulus, 

Shame, joy, fear, or horror excites in 
them but litthe emoticn; and besides, such 
degree of emotion as may be excited is so 
far under the power of the will that it 
is permitted to send out no electric currents 
to disturb the even movements of the cir- 
culation. 

_ el, 

WorRy.—This is the cause of more trou- 
ble than any otber one thing, not excepting 
alcohol, for it leads men to murder, suicide, 
embezzlement, insanity, drink, family ea- 
trangements, quarrels, and business diffi- 
culties, Worried people cannot make good 
bargains; their judzments become so twisted 
or warped, tbrough dwelling too long on 
the same subject, with those subjects they 
are no clearer at the end of their thinking 
than they were at the beginning. There 
are multitudes of deaths every year attrib- 
uted to regular specific diseases, as typhoid 
lever, dyspepsia, consumption and beart 
disease, Which have tor their cause worry. 
Worry induces sucha condition of body 
that it readily receives the gerins of disease. 

SS 


Krys To THE HUMAN HEART.—No bad 
invn 18 ever brought to repentance bv 
angry words or bitter, scorntul reproaches, 
He fortifies bimselt against reproof, and 
buris back terrible charges in the face of 
his accuser, Yet, guilty and hardened as he 
seems, be bas a heart in his bosom, and 
may be melted to tears by a gentile voice. 
W hoso, therefore, can restrain his diaposi- 
tion to blame and tind fault, and ean bring 
hbimeselt down to a tallen brother, will econ 
tind a way to better feelings within. Pity 
and patience are the two keys which un- 
lock the human heart. 

om i ee 

PREPARING FOR CONTINGENCIES.— 
Daugbter: ‘Papa, don’t you know it |f 
bad mannera to put vour hands in your 














pockets?” Papa: ‘No, my dear; J ai 
only practicing. Daugbter: Practicing 
what?” Papa: “To put my hands }n 


iny pockets, tor I shall have to keer 

them there all the time after you havé 

married the man you are engaged to,”’ 
———_ 8 <a — 

Stand in awe of none more thar yY 
wn conacience. There is a Cato in every 
npan—a severe censor of his manners: 4na 
he that revere: ces this judge will seldow 
do anything be need repent of, 
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WHAT NEED OF WORDS! 





BY BR. Y. A. 





Come, let us sit together for a space, 
In this still room remote from triendly mirth, 
Afar from light and music, face to face, 
Each unto each the dearest thing on earth, 
Love, they nave left us, our two bonny brides, 
Our tall grave girl, our winsome laughing pet; 
Ah me! How wide the chasm that divides 
Our life from theirs; how far their feet are set 
From the calm path they trod with us so long. 
How we shall mies them, we who loved them so, 
On winter nights when winds are blowing strong, 
Oo summer mornings, when the roses blow. 
But—bappy but—we still clasp hand in hand, 
Eye still meets eye, and true hearts understand. 


Love, they have left us empty of the mirth 
That cheered our homestead while they sojourned 
here; ° 
Yea, they have left us lonely on the earth, 
Lone, but together, soliiude most dear; 
Ah, God, go with them to the stranger-nests, 
That love has built for them aad theirs to come, 
God keep all warm and living in their breasts 
Love's holy fame, the altar-fire of home. 
Dear, they have left us; we no longer hold 
The first, best place, however leal each heart, 
Yet have we treasure left, refined gold, 
Love's sterling ore, without its baser part, 
The wide old hvuse has lost its nestling birds, 
But we are left. Ah, love, what need of words! 





SLIGHT CIRCUMSTANCES. 





A few moments’ consideration will con- 
vince any one that some of the most mo- 
mentous crises in history have hinged upon 
very slight circumstances. If Mr. Gren- 
ville had not carned, in 1765, his memora- 
ble resolution as to the expediency of 
charging stamp duties on the plantations of 
America, the Western world might still 
have been under British rule. 

In connection with this matter, there is 
another slight, albeit remarkable, circum- 
stance, which may be told in Thackeray's 
own words. 

“It was strange,’’ says he, ‘‘that, in a 
savage forest of Pennsylvania, a young 
Virginian officer should fire a shot, and 
waken up a war which was to last for sixty 
years, which was to cover his own coun- 
try and pass into Europe, to cost France 
her American colonies, to sever ours from 
us, and create the great Wester republic; 
to rage over the Old World when extin- 
guished in the New; and of all the myriads 
engaged in the vast contest to leave the 
prize of the greatest fame with him who 
struck the first blow.’’ 

It the nose of Cleopatra had been shorter, 
says Pascal, the condition of the world 
would have been different. His meaning 
is, that if Cleopatra had had a nose short to 
deformity, she would have failed to attract 
Antony, who would not have been drawn 
into the conduct which culminated in the 
loss of the battle of Actium, which joss 
made way for the close of the Roman Re- 
public in the inauguration of the Roman 
Empire. 

Many men have een drawn to their des- 
tiny by the most trivial occurrences. Feni- 
more Cooper became a novelist through his 
wife’s challenge. One evening, while read. 
ing a novel, he threw it down, saying: ‘‘I 
believe I could write a better book myself.”’ 
‘Let me see you do it,’’ said his wite, with 
asmile. In a few days he had written sev- 
eral chapters of ‘‘Precaution,’’ which, 
when finished, he published at his own ex- 
pense. 

The novel attracted little attention; but 
it gave Cooper an inkling of his capacity 
for story writing, and the ‘‘Spy,’’ his next 
novel, appealed eo strongly to the patriotic 
sympathies of his countryman that it be- 
came a great success. Hawthorne, too, 
was induced to write the ‘‘Scarlet Letter’’ 
by a remark ot his wife. 

If Cowley had not found the ‘Faery 
Queen’’ in his mother’s parlor, it is just 
possible that he would never have been a 
poet. Giotto, one of the early Florentine 
painters, might have remained a rude shep- 
herd boy it a sheep drawn by him upon a 
stone had not attracted the attention ot Cim- 
abue. 

Opie might have perished in obscurity if 
he had not looked over the shoulder ot his 
companion, Mark Oates, while he was 
drawing @ butterfly. Had his friend and 
companion escaped the thunderstorm at Er 
furt, Luther might have been a lawyer. 

To exhaust the list of discoveries which 
have been made through slight circum- 
stances is beyond our power. A few, how 
ever may be noted. Porcelain was discov 
ered by an alchemist while he was trying 
to find a mixture of earths that would mak« 
iurable crucibles. 

Ifa watchmakers apprentice had not he 
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ip some spectacle glasses between his fin 





gerand thumb, telescope lenses might never 
have been known; and if the shop ofa 
Dublin tobacconist nad not been destroyed 
by fire, Lundytoot snuff would certainly 
not have given joy to thousands of snuft- 
tukers. 

If a few drops of aquatortis bad not fallen 
upon the spectacles ot a Nuremburg glass- 
cutter, etching on glass might still have re- 
mainedunknown. Had not the wile of an 
English papermaker accidentally let a blue 
bag fall into a vat of pulp, blue-laid paper, 
the invention of which brought a fortune to 
the papermaker, might nave atill to be in- 
vented. Lithography, too, was pertected 
through suggestions made by accident. 

A well koown Paris doctor has made 
some curious discoveries which show the 
connection between little and great things. 
To ascertain the qualities of an applicant 
cook, he says, it is sufficient to give her a 
plate to clean, a sauce to make, and watch 
how she moves her hand in either act. If 
she moves it from left to right, or in the di- 
rection of the hands of a watch, you may 
trust her; if the other way she is certain to 
be stupid and incapable. 

The intelligence of people may also be 
gauged, the doctor further says, by asking 
them to make a circle on paper with a pen- 
cil, and noting in which direction the hand 
is moved. The good students in a mathe- 
matical class draw circles from left to right. 
The inferiority of the softer sex, as well as 
the male dunces, is shown by their drawing 
from right to left. Asylum patients do the 
same. 

In a word, says the doctor, centrifugal 
movements are characteristic of intellgence 
and higher developement; centripetal, are 
a mark of incomplete evolution. A person, 
as his faculties are developed, may even 
come to draw circles in a different way 
from what he did in hia youth. 

Sir Walter Scott, when walking along 
the banks ot the Yarrow, saw Mungo Park 
throwing stones into the water and anx- 
iously watching the bubbles that succeeded. 
In reply to Scott's inquiry as to the object 
of his occupation, the great traveller said 
he was thinking how often he had thus 
tried to sound the rivers in Africa, by cal- 
culating how long a time had elapsed be- 
tere the bubbles rose to the eurface. This 
was a slight circumstance, but the travel- 
ler’s satety frequently depended upon it. 

Now that electricity is used for so many 
purposes, the slight pressure of a small but- 
ton fequently eftects wonders. So it is,. 
as has been well observed, with the ma- 
chinery of human life—a slight circum- 
stance may frequently produce most mo- 


mentous results. 
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NATURE without learning is like a blind 
man; learning without nature is like the 
maimed; practice without both these is in- 
complete, Asin agriculture a good soil is 
first sought for, theo a skilful husbandman, 
and then good seed; in the same way na- 
ture corresponds to the soil, the teacher to 
the husbandman, precepts and instruction 


to the seed. 
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ibrains of old. 


No wickedness proceeds on any ground 
of reason, 
Slanderers do not hurt me, because they 


do not hit me, 
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Purity is the feminine, truth the mascu- 
line of honor. 

Fortune does not change men; it only 
unmasks them. 

Benevolence and 
inost trifling actions. 

Whatever disunites man trom God, dis- 
unites man from man. 

To see and listen to the wicked 
ready the begianing of wickedness, 

Dost thou love lite?’ Then do not squan- 
der time; for that Is the stuff life is made of, | 

Tne first and worst of all frauds is to | 
cheat one'sself, All sin is easy after that. 

There would not be so many open 
mouths if there were not s0 many open ears. 

The sublimity of wisdom is to do those 
things living which are to be desired when dying. 

Wickednese resides in the very hesita 


tlon aboutan act, even though it be not perpetra 
ted. 


feeling ennoble the 


is al- 


We should do good whenever we can, 
and do kindness at all times, for at ell times we 
an. 

Sincerity is the indispensable ground of 
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Femininities. 
; Queen Victoria is an Episcopalian. 


Handkerchiefs entirely of lace are com- 
ing into vegue. 


The Princess of Wales is compelled to 
use an ear trumpet. 


Fashien decrees that bridesmaids shal! 
disappear from weddings. 


Handsome and legibie writing is coming 
into fashion again amecng the fair sex, 


Judge: ‘‘Madam, what is your age?”’ 
She: ‘Your Honor, I leave that tothe mercy of the 
court.** 


The shadows of our own desires stand 
between ur and gur better angels, aad their bright- 
ness is thas eclipsed, 


There is a stone by the grave of a child 
ina Western cemetery that, itis said, bears the le- 
gend: ‘ie died of his graudmother,"’ 


A Western woman who wears false 
teeth has lost faith in Christian sclence because It 
failed to restore to her a natural set of grinders. 


The woman suffrage movement in this 
country is 40 years old, and there are some women 
who have courage to admit that they helped start 
it. 


Little Elsie: ‘‘O, take me up, mammu! 
It'sso muddy.’ Mamma: ‘‘Walk across, that'sa 
<ood girl, Mamma hasall she can do to carry poor 
Fido,’’ 


Aia recent ‘‘pink luncheon’’ given by a 
woman of fashion In Chicago all the young ladles 
wore pink slippers, with hose and garters of the 
same hue, 


Home duties should be a woman's first 
care. As long as there is any work to be done for 
parent or home, a giri's paramount duty is to do it 
taithtully. 


Kittie: ‘Oh, Mollie, Joe proposed to me 
last night.** Mollie: ‘*No; you don't say so! Did 
he doit nicely?’’ K.: "Yes no—I don’t know, I'm 
no expert," 


Miss Flimsey: ‘‘Didn’t Mr. Smith say to 
you asl entered the parlor last night, ‘Clara, is that 
the beautiful Miss Flimsey’’*’’ Clara: ‘‘Yes, dear, 
with the accent on the that.*’ 


The wife of James McElmore, of Tex- 
arkana, Texas, has Just given birthto her third set 
of triplets within 3 years, At Inst accounts all the 
youngsters were living and healthy. 


It is a pretty general rule that the scold- 
ing woman isa termagant in ber household; and as 
for the sterner sex, In nine cases out of ten the evil 
tongue belongs to a disappointed man, 


Maud: ‘‘And 80 you are not going to 
marry young Softly?’ Ethel: **No, I can’t marry 
him. I never could write a pretty capital 5S, and so 
it would be hard for me to write my name.*’ 


A New Orleans motner was awakened 
by the heavy breathing of her babe, and upon look- 
ina discovered a large weasel on the breast of the 
child, who was nearly dead from. suffocation. 


“T want a pair of squeaky slippers, size 
tens, ** sald a blushing voung lady to a shoe clerk, 
‘*Whom are they for’’’ he asked, ‘“‘For papa, of 
course, Then George can tell when he’s comlog.** 


Husband, groaning: ‘‘The rheumatism 
in my legiscoming on again.’’ Wife, with sym- 
pathy: *'Oh, Lamso sorry, John, | wanted to do 
some shopping to-day, aud that is a sure sign of 
rain,’ 


The latest fad in the jewelry line con 
sists of asmall strap of delicately yellow or black 
leather cutintoashapely destyn, Atthe centre lan 
tiny wateh., The strap is to be wort upon the 
wrists of the ladies while they are shopping. 


Amateur actor: “I think I was great in 
that death scene, Charley."* Charley: **Ves, indeed, 
oldman, Why, you fell back and expired 
and your Iifeless form was carried away the applause 
was tairly deafening, 
audience,’* 

Mrs. Smith to 
**Whatdo you want?’ 
gardsaod says would you be 
your children and see If you havent got one too 
many, as our Mary hasn't come home and school! has 


when 
I never saw auch a delighted 
Mrs. Jones’ servant girl: 


'*Mrs. Jones sends her re- 
so kiad as to count 


been outl hours,’ 


To secure early lilac blooms it is reeom 
mended that there be ‘fcut off a good-sized branch 


det in le netle: 


of illac, Irom 2 to putit in @ jar oft 


tepid water and kee a warm room al a temper- 


ature of about 7) degree Keep the water in the jar 
tepid by pouring In wartn water Lwice a day, and ir 
about tour weeks you willl have I[ragran 


sols. 


“You say you want to marry my daugh 


ter. Have you «poken to here’? “*VYes, sir, re 
plied the young man, ‘and have gained her 

sent.** **Wetl, If she sald ‘Yes? thar eutle t 
Anything I might say or do wouldnt have the 
slightest influence.** Then the young man went 
home and wondered If he was not too young 


marry such a girl. 


The ‘last word’’ is the most dangerous 


of infernal machines. Husband and wife sould no 


| more figlitto getit than they would struggle tor the 
possession of allgtited bomt-shell Wivat lathe st 
of the last word’ After getting ita husband might, 
perhaps, advertise lo whistle for «a wawer against a 


locomotive: butin every ther respeet his viet 


would be useless and painfu 


The ‘‘poverty dance’’ in Nevada City, 
Col., Is thus deserted t wal paper: “*lnvita- 
tions printed on strawheard and er yaed ra 
yellow envelopes are ated Picketaf the ta 
are 4 enta, and soy wr ‘ No ge emat 
allowed to part ate w ‘ ‘ ‘ 

mm hits ntihes;: t ‘ r ! 4 
refresiiments a w 
‘Papa, what is 4a conflagration : aie e 
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FAasculinities. 

Men dream in courtship, but in wedlock 
wake! 

Love is a wite’s only wages. 
scrimp in your pay. 

Old flames trequeatly get together and 
make a parior match, 

It is not impossible to meet with a plump 
refusal from a slender girl, 

The gentleman is solid mahogany; the 
fashionable man is only veneer. 

First get an absolute conquest over thy- 
self, and then thou wiit easily govern thy wife. 

Men resemble the gods in nothing so 
much asin doting good to their fellow-creatares, 

A woman's life is made up of little 
things, Make her life happy by Mttle courtesies. 

It you want your wite to submit to your 
Judgment, never ask her to submit to your, selfish- 
hess, 

It is the greatest possible praise to be 


praised by a man who is himself deserving of 
praise, 


We do not live for the verdict of the 
world: we live for the approval @f G@F ewn con- 
sclences. 

Every man has three characters—that 


which he exhibita, which he has, and which he Imag- 
ines he has. 


Don't 


Baltimore boasta of having a wealthy 
soclety young man whocan bake bread aad cook @ 
delictous meal, 

You cao learn not to cough if you try. 
Drawa long breata and hold li when you are in- 
clined to cough, 

Three scruples make a drachm, but 
mostof the boys take the dram first and let the seru- 
ples come in at the second table, 

By examining the tongue physicians 
find out the disease of the body, and philosophers 
the disease of the mind and heart. 


Society is composed of two great classes, 
those who have more appetite than «ioaner, and 
thuse who have more dinver than appetite, 

Many men imagine that the world 
couldn't getalong without them, but when they die 
the town In which they Ilved experiences a boom, 

Ove of the best known young women of 
Omahals six feet six inches tall, The man who 
would steal a kiss from her must carry @ @tep ladder, 

A fool may be known by six things: 
Anger without cause, speech without profit, change 
without motion, tnquiry putting 
trustina stranger, and mistaking bis foes tor his 
Iriends. 

A leap year party in Kansas had among 
ite guests a way bachelor of 71, escorted by a eiddy 
maiden of #4. They were the liveliest of the throng. 

**We should be kerful how we encur 
ridge luxurys,’’ sald Josh Hillings, “Itiz but astep 
forard from hoecalk to plum puddin’, butithz a mile 
anda half by the nearest road when we 
back agin.’ 

If there were any particular demand for 


ancleventh commandment it could probably be em- 


without object, 


have to go 


yodied latwo slinple and expresdive words **Trust 
not.’° 
In Servia unmarried men and childless 


widowers, between the aves of 40 and td), pay a tax 
three tlines la excess of those of the same class who 


are married, 


There is no man suddenly either excel 


lently good or extremely wicked but grows ao, 


elther ashe holds himself up tin virtue, or lets him 


sell hele 


lo Vicelottstess, 


He: “What a lovely fan you have, Miss 


Edith!** She: **Yes: [like it apa wave tt tome, 
It came from Paris, and le hand-paloted,*’? Te: ‘ttn 
deed! And how nicely It matehes your complex 


lout** 

As soon as you forget to pay a mana 
amaltlisum you owe him tell him so and he will be 
satistied, It ls the putting off and putting off of 
tetllag the 


him mad, 


such pavyinents and not nan you have 


forgotten It that makes 
Smith was paying attention to a rich 
widow, Ile sald, ast jifered her a be ‘ “Ma 


amie, You row “ 4 i 


thie act er mine aite Ve them, 
ayeverry stheegr la 
Many of the evils in society, much ot the 
! 


1 w ede re soe from the 


a 4 1 reoof ' seorment niered to the 
lo vit ava t i aya 
and to pereanade men to 
a@task worthy otall endeavor 
A young man in Talihassee, Flor: ta, 
_ ailing wy i : ar aye tll pas 
" writ ” 4 a i 
va at , fi ' ‘ “ ‘ 
wind ane ‘ t! low Mia ‘ 
whom , u r yviarandes tt 
t k ; 
Before the wedding day he vows and 
protest that sileare are w ‘ “r tun! oe 
" at fo t 
' s ' I 7 ‘ 
t ar ' ta ’ 4 ” 
, ‘ * 4 { 
* 
Ifusband, rushing to the r ' 
“ . 
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Recent Book Issues. 


One of the very best books of ita kind 
et paeihes is “Our Blue Book of Lead- 
ng Newspapers tor Leading Advertisers,”’ 
issued by the H. & P. Hubbard Co., Ad- 
vertising A and Designers, Engrav- 
ers, otc., of New Haven, Conn. It con- 
tainsa large number of special and in 
some respects novel features in its line «of 
publication. Notable among there in its 
classification of the papers particularly 
useful for special lines of advertising, all 
the great branches of advertising being 
thus provided for, Besides these teatures 
the work likewise contains a vast amount 
of authoritative and highly useful matter, 
pertaining to the Law of Trade Marks, 
copyright, ete. Altogether it is a fitting 
product of the energy, ae enterprise 
and originality which mark this great firm. 
Splendidly printed and beautifully bound 
in bright blue cloth. 


FRESH PERIODICALS, 


The English Ilustrated Magazine for 
March contains an article on **Penshurst,”’ 
being the first of a series of sketches of 
“Oid Homes,” written by Miss Elsie Balch, 
niece of the Hon. Jobn Jay. “Coaching 
Days and Coaching Ways” is continued, 
and there are likewise much other that is 
good both in prose, poetry and miscellany. 
Published by Macmillan & Co., New 
York. 


The Grammar School Monthly for March 
presents its usual fine assortment of stories 
and sketches by the best writers. One dol- 
lar per year. We have also from the same 
publishers the March numbers of the /n 
tevstate Monthly Primer, Primary Mortthly 
and J/ntermediate Monthly, each 4O cents 
per year. There aré no publications, issued 
periodically, that so pearly meet the exact 
needs of the young, in school rnd out, as 
these monthlies. Interstate Publishing 
Co., Boston. 


Woman is the best magazine published 
for the sex in the language. It is devoted 
to stories in which the ladies play the most 
important pari “Through a Wowmanless 
Land,” by Thomas Stevens, is one of the 
cleverest tales of the number, The author 
is the well-known bicvelist who went 
around the world on his wheel. “VPolyg- 
amy Unveiled,”’ by Kate Field, tells the 
atory of @ Woman who wentthrougt a 
Mormon marriage. Other sketches of in 
terest are; “A Demoralizing Marriage,’’ by 
Edgar Faweett, chapters | and 2; “A Wo.- 
man of Capri,” and ‘Where Our Sealskin 
Sacques Come From,’ by Lieut. Sctewatka., 
The remaining articles and the depart- 
ments are of equal originality and interest, 
Published at New York. 


The American Magaszine.—The trontis 
piece of the March number represents 
“Judith and Holofernes,’’ engraved by 
Gieorge Andrew, trom the painting by 
Horace Vernet. In the opening article, 
which is handsomely illugtrated, Charles 
Ellis describes “*Michitmackinak,’’ a region 
bordering on Lake Hurovu. Dwight Ben- 
ton gives a sketch of Minnicuccia, who has 
heen for more than half a century one of 
the famous models olf Rome. In @ paper 
entitled, ‘The Harmonite Community,’’ 
H. D. Mason writes about a society formed 
in the province of Wurtemberg, Germany, 
about 1800, and in “An American Palace of 
Delight,” Joel Benton describes the Sea- 
side Institute, at Bridgeport, Conn, There 
is besides much other excellent matter in 
this issue. Published at New York. 

= —_— el > 7 = 

Tue Growth or Gossiv.—It takes a 
Jong, conscientious life to build up a repu- 
tation, Which may yet be injured for a 
time by a breath of gossip. Por example, 
something like this tay easily happen: 

Mra. A. saya, in all innocence, to Mrs, 
B.: o6'That Mrs Newcomer is so fond of 
her children, The other day when 1 called 
she was blowing soap bubules with them 
through a coumon clay pipe.’ 

“Mrs. B., in her next conversation with 
Mra. ©., retails toe story, slightly altered 
“That Mra. Newcomer is so odd Mrs. A. 
saw heramusing the cohlldren with a com 
nen clay pipe.” 

Mra. ©. to Mra. Do: “That Mra, Neweomer 
uses a common clay pipe’ 

Mra, Ib. to Mra, | “That Mra, New 
comer smokes a horrid old pipe. LT don’t 
see how any Woman in her sober senses 
can do that.” 

Mra. KE. to Mra F “That Mra. New- 
comer smokes «a pips and drinks dread- 
fully.’ 

Social conversations are often like the 
wate of scandal. An innocent statement 
becomes sO distorted, after many repeti- 
tions, that it would never be recognized at 
the source frou: which it started. 

—-_ ° -__ 

Ir Was Norv ten Stuapvr.—His tavor- 

ite mania was for locks of hair. He had 
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UP IN THE CIAUDS. 





CLOUD ia a mass of visible vapor or 

water particies held in suspension fn 

the atmosphere. If it rests upon the 
surface of the earth wecall ita fog. We 
see a mass of vapor on the summit of a 
high mountain, and we call it a cloud; but 
if we climb to the top of the mountain and 
tind ourselves in the cloud we see it to be 
simply a fog. . 

To our observation, clouds take forms 
that are almost infinite in variety, yet they 
may be divided into six classes, each pre- 
senting quite distinct characteristics, These 
are known as cirrus, cumulus, avd stratus 
cloud as simple divisions; and cirro-cumu- 
lus, cirro-stratus, and cumulo-stratus as 
compound divisions, 

The cirrus cloud consists of long, slender 
filaments, either parallel or diverging from 
each other, These clouds bave the great. 
est elevation and the least density of all 
clouds, Even in fair weather the sky is 
seldom tree from small distant groups of 
cirrus clouds, They are thought to be nade 
up ot spiculw of ice or flakes of snow, since 
at the great height at which they float— 
from five to eight niles above the earth— 
the temperature of the air is below freezing 
point even in mid-summer. 

The cumulus cloud is much denser than 
the cirrus, and is formed nearer the earth. 
It usually has the form of a hemispherical 
or convex mass with horizontal base. This 
is the cloud often seen in large masses near 
the horizon, looking like huge mountains 
of snow. The rounded top of this cloud re- 
sults from the mode of its formation, As 
the earth is heated by the sun’s rays, cur- 
rents of warm air rise, carrying with them 
invisible vapor, When they reach a cer- 
tain height, this vapor is condensed and 
forms cloud, and since the upward motion 
is greater under the centre of the cloud, 
the vapor is there carried to its greatest 

















height 

The stratus cloud is a widely-extended 
horivontal sheet, often covering the entire 
sky, and hanging 80 low that it frequently 
touches the earth’s surface in the shape of 
a fog. 

As for the compound modifications of 
cloud forms, the cirro-cumulus is seen in 
sinall rounded masses, often very near to- 
wether, On account of their fleecy appear- 
ance these are often called ‘wooly clouds,”’ 
This cloud is very frequent in summer, 
but seldom precedes rain. 

The cirro-stratus consists of fibrous clouds 
spread out in strata, which ave either hori- 
zontal or slightly inclined to the horizon. 
Sometimes the whole sky is mottled with 
this cloud, looking like the back of a mack- 
erel, and, therefore, it is called a mackerel 
sky. This cloud always presages wind 
and rain. 

The cumulo-stratus is the large dark 
cloud formed by the massing of the fleecy 
cumulus in great heaps. These clouds are 
to be seen in great magnificence on the ap- 
proach of a thunderstorm, and are, there- 
fore, otten called “thunder heads.’’? Some 
meteorologists also classify with the above 
the nimbus cloud, which isa stratus cloud 
from which rain is falling, but others do 
not think it worth while to keep this divis- 
jon. 

The height of acloud is measured by 
trigonometrical rule by observing its direc. 
tion simultaneously at two stations, In 
mountainous countries it can be compared 
with the peaks near which it passes, Most 
accurate results are, however, obtained by 
ascending in a balloon and noting the 
height of the barometer when entering the 
cloud and again when emerging from it, 
the barometer giving the means of comput- 
ing corresponding alihades, 

The height of clouds is variable. The 
stratus, as we have said, often descends to 
the earth, In pleasant weather the lower 
limit of cumulus clouds varies trom 3,000 
to 9 000) feet elevation, and their upper 
limit) from 5,000 to 12,000) feet. Cirrus 
clouds never descend below the summit ot 
Mont Blane, which hasa height ot 15 744 
feet, and are often seen to be tar above 
mountains that are 20,000 to 22,000 teet high. 
It is estimated, however, that they would 
not be visible at a height exceeding ten 
miles. In vertical thickrfess clouds are 
supposed to seldom exceed half a mile, but 
the enormous masses of cumulus are some- 
times estimated at over three miles. 

Clouds move with the wind, and there is 
no way of estimating their movement but 
by measuring the velocity of the wind cur 
rents. Clouds reflect light, of course, or 
they would not be visible; such iight as can 
pass through them is refracted out of its 
path by the presence of vapor particles, 
Thus, when we see objects through a fog 
we often notice that they are distant from 
their true position or unnaturally magni- 
tied, 

The effect of clouds on heat is to lessen 


| light, the water particles absorbing it and 
| lowering the temperature of the air by their 
| conversion into iavisible vapor. 


Never- 


quite a collection, and when one of the fair | theless, clouds hanging low in cold weather 


ones was going to get married, and wrote 
to bin to send her back the lock she had 
xiven bim, be wrote ber a long letter re 
proaching ber and saying that he had no 
objection to returning it. ‘tis the only 


pledge of the kind which ] ever asked from 
awoman. I] thought that it meant some- | 


thing; but you ean burn it.’’ She wrote in 


reply: ‘| send vou back the lock of hair. 
1 do not wish you to believe that 1 meant 
nothing. You can keep this pledge, It 
isp'tmine. Please look for one about tive 


shades darker.’’ 


preventa fall of temperature by prevent- 
ing the radiation of heat from the earth's 
surface. As regards moisture, clouds are, 
obviously, moisture itself as well as the 
cause of moisture, 

—_—_ - -_ 

A Pia's Discovery.—About eighteen 
years ago, a pig strayed from the drove to 
which it belonged, and fell into a pit, on a 
spot where the city of Calumet now stands 
In rooting about, it uncovered a masse of 
native copper, and showed to the world ths 
location of the greatest copper nine it has 


ever known. As the result of that pig’s 
scovery, humanity is now over $35,000 
er 6 use of the copper ere . 
and the stockholders, wi nay 
é ed the world to this great wealth have 
‘ al t¢ 00,000 for their trout 








IN PUBLIC OFFICE. 


When public officials, more particularly 
clerks etc., desire special leave of absence 
from duty it is nearly awe — 
within certain limits, in cases of sickness or 
of domestic bereavement or other mistor- 
tune, 

W bat conatitates domestic misfortune ia, 
however, a difficult question. A man who 
had just lost bis mother, applied for special 
leave to enable him to attend her funeral 
and make some arrangements as to the ta- 
ture of his young and orpbaned brothers 
and sisters, 

This was refused, and he was obliged to 
take leave without pay. Next year, having 
exhausted his ordinary leave, Le applied 
for leave without pay, as be was about to 
get inarried and experienced a not unnatu- 
ral desire for a short honeymoon, Much 
to his surprise, he was granted leave with 
pay. 

As the same superior had dealt with both 
cases, it soems that to the official mind the 
death of a mother is a less grievous domes- 
tic calamity than the taking unto one’s self 
a wife. 

Not so, however, the death of a father. A 
certain knight of the quill once upon a 
time asked for a week's leave that nemight 
go to bury his father. _ 

This was readily granted; and so much 
sympathy was expressed by his chief, that 
he thought it a good opportunity to bor- 
row some filthy lucre trom his sympa- 
thizer. 

The orphan then took his departure. A 
day or two afterwards, there arrived a visi- 
tor, who wished to see Mr. X, the orphan. 
Mr. X's chief explained that be wasn’t te 
be seen, in fact he had gone away to bury 
his father. 

“But,” said the stranger, “I am his fa- 
ther!"’ 

“Well,” replied the official—a man of 
few words—'‘‘] don’t know anything about 
Mr. X's. private affairs; 1 only know he is 
gone to bury you.” 

At the end ofthe week of mourning, Mr. 
X. returned, looking very disconsolate, 
When asked by his chief how be fared, be 

ulled a very long face, and said that he 
vad had “the melancholy satisfaction of 
seeing the last rites properly and decently 
performed,” and so on, adding, that of 
course he felt very deeply on the subject, 
but that no doubt time wouid lighten the 
load of his affliction. 

“Ab!” replied the otber, “I can sympa- 
thiza with you. I lost my father when I 
was a young man. When you lose your 
father, you lose your best friend. I hadn’t 
the pleasure of your poor father’s acquaint- 
ance during his lifetime; but he called here 
afew days alter bis death, and I had a 
short conversation with him. Now, this 
was mnost irregular; and my object in send- 
ing for you was this, when next the poor 
old gentleman dies, do, if you possibly can, 
arrange to have him buried and to be back 
here to meet him in case he calls again. 
That’s all. Good-morning.”’ 

Exit Mr. X., not perhaps an outwardly 
sadder, but certainly # much wiser man. 

- ee a _ 


PICKPOCKETS AND ‘THEIR Ways.— 
The true pick pocket abroad is not a vulgar 
criminal; on the contrary, be holds a good 
social position. Some pick pockets are pro- 
prietors of coftee-houses; others are tobacco- 
nists and jewellers, either at home or 
abroad; but all have the appearance of 
honest tradesmen, orof real gentlemen, 
Robbery is only practced during certain 
seasons. 

One class, composed chiefly of spend- 
thrifts, carries on operations without ac- 
complices, In picking pockets they trust 
to chance, and in that way they take in- 
diflerently pocket-books, purses, watches, 
and tobacco cases, 

The English pickpocket is best known, 
and he is to be found everywhere, although 
he is not the most skilful. 

He has a reputation which he does not 
merit. ile is stiff, awkward in bis move- 
menta, and, thougb very quick with his 
hands, be is still a little phlegmatic, as is 
characteristic of england. 

Hie can walk a great deal without being 
fatigued. In a day he traverses all the 
principal parts of Paris, wherever a crowd 
is to be found; and the police agents who 
give chase to him, watching for the 
psychological moment of his flagrant 
criines to catch him, soon get exhausted | 
witn fatigue, but the pickpocket never 
does. 

Wise asa serpent, be never allows him- 
self to be allured by any dangerous tempta- 
tion. 

Hie never takes bis stand more than ten 
minutes On the samme ground, and generally 
makes only one victim in one pace, The 
racécourses are the only places where the 
English pickpocket excels, and where he 
does not practice tne rules which else- 
where are bis constant guide, 

There, bustle is tavorable to his exploits, 
and be commits one robbery after another, 

The German is «a good band at a very 
ancient kind of robbery, consisting of hust- 
ling a person violently, and then, profiting 
by bis flurry, carrying off bis purse, He 
frequents racecourses and shops very little, 
but he inay always be found in large 
financial establishmenta, 

There he sees the people who receive 
money, and takes note of the importance of | 
the sums which they collect, in choosing 
his victim. The carrying off of a purse 
takes place often betwi 


la street, 





3n two doors, or at 


the « 


' 


ihe italia - «Ket ie the master of 
- - Ws Sek 6 is conscious 
) 8 super and hecan mock at all 


ifortunately for ! 


him, his too great confidencein himself is 
fatal. 

The American pickpocket is eclectic; al) 
ways are good, and he will accept co-op. 
eration. 
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H1NDERERS OF PROGRESS.—There never 
yet was anything which could be proposed, 
from the most important to the most hum. 
ble, but, if you were to ask other people 
about it, you would bear that it was ‘ail 
very well, but —7 it is not the time,” Ir 
the originators of all the great movements 
and improvements which have benefited 
the race bad waited until their friends ceased 
to say “it is not the time,” they would have 
all goce into the dust without doing those 
things which bave made them immortal. 
If, tor the execution of the humbler de. 
signs which rise in thecourse of our private 
aflairs, we were each to wait till others saia 
it was tine, there pever would be anything 
done beyond the limits of the most ordin. 
ary routine. a 


= 


Takina Him aT His Worpd.—“Good- 
bye!” he said, brokenty, and his frame 
shook with emotion; “good-vye, and may 
Heaven bless you! Remember, Miss 
Smith, that, although 1 cannot win your 
love,I shall always be your devoted friend; 
and if at any time | can be of service to 
you, you will have but to command me. | 
leave for Texas to-night. Good-byel” 

“Iam sorry, Mr. Gerridge,” said Miss 
Smith, in a low tone of voice, ‘to have 
been the means of driving you sofar trom 
home, but since you are so kind as to ofler 
your services, I] will ask you to post a let- 
ter for me on your way to the train.” 

- rE a — 


‘‘Nasal Voices, Catarrh and False 
Teeth.” 








A prominent English woman says the 
Ainerican women all bave bigh, sbriil, 
nasal voices and false teeth. 

Americans don’t like the constant twit. 
ting they get about this nasal twang, and 
yet it is a fact caused by our dry stimulat- 
ing atmosphere, and the universal presence 
of catarrbal difficulties, 

But why should so many of our women 
have false teet':? 

That is more of a poser to the English, It 
is quite impossible to account for it except 
on the theory of deranged stomach action 
caused by imprudence in eating and by 
want of regular exercise. 

Both conditions are unnatural, 

Catarrbal troubles everywhere prevail 
and endin cough and consumption, which are 
promoted by wal-nutrition induced by de- 
ranged stomach action. The condition is a 
modern one,one unknown to our ancestors 
who prevented the catarrh, cold, cough and 
consuinption by abundantand regular use of 
what is now known as Warner’s Log Cabin 
Cough and Consumption Remedy and Log 
Cabin Sarsaparilla, two old fashioned stan- 
dard remedies handed down from our an- 
cestors, and now exclusively put forth 
under the strongest guarantees of purity 
and eflicacy by the world-famed makers of 
Warner’s sate cure. These two remedies 
plentifully used as the spring and summer 
seasons advance give a positive assurance 
ot freedom, both from catarrh and those 
dreadful and it neglected, inevitable conse- 
quences, pneumonia, lung troubles and 
consumption, which 80 generally and fatally 
prevail among our people, 

Comrade Eli Fisher, of Salem, Henry 
Co., Iowa, served four years in the late war 
and contracted # disease called consump- 
tion by the doctors, He bad frequent hem- 
orhages. After using Warner's Log Cabin 
Cough and Consumption remedy, he says, 
under date of Jan. 19:b, 1888: ‘47 do not 
bleed ut the lungs any more, my cough 
does not bother ine, and I do not bave any 
more smothering spel!s.’”’ Warner's Log 
Cabin Rose Creain cured his wife of catarrbh 
and she is ‘‘sound and well.’’ 

Of course we do not like to have our 
women called nose talkers and false teeth 
owners, but these conditions can be readily 
overcoimne Ip the manner indicated, 





W ANAMAKER’S. 


PHILADELPHIA, March 13, 1888, 

The story of Dress Goods goes on day 
after day like the inurmur of tbe sea in a 
shell. The broad expanse of Ginghaums, 
Sateens, Chintzes and their companions 18 
as fresh as dewy pastures. 

WoMEN'S MUSLIN AND CAMBRIC UNDERWEAR. 
New things all the time coming in, Here are some 
suugesiive prices: 

Night Gowns, 55c, 65c, 75e, Soc, $1, $1.25, $1.50 to 
$11 

Chemises, 35°, Se, H5c, 75c, S5e, $1 to #5, 

Drawers, 40e, We, tide, Toc, $1, 21.25 to @5, 

Skiris, We, 65c, Toe, We, $1, $1.25, $1.50 to $16. 

Lace Trimmed Shirts, $1.5) and $1.75; the ¢2 and 
$2 SW kinds. 

Skirts, blind embroidered ruffle, 75¢ and 0c; the 
$l and $1.0 kinds, 

SPRING STYLESIN MEN*SH ATS. AHENKY HEATH 
or Townsend & Co, Hat, from London, it you wish; 
ora Knox Ilat, from New York (we are the agents 
here), or the best Philadeipbia makes, Cur ¢2.50and 
$3 Derby and $iand 95 Silk Hats deserve special at- 
tention, Plenty of higher cost grade, 

AKE YOU THINKING OF THE NEW CARPET? WE 
are ready for you. More space, more styles, more 
novelties, more price-pull, taklug all sorts together, 
than we have ever had before, 

For the Spring sales we introduce a new line of 
Wrussels. Technical designation, ‘*‘Wauamaker.*’ 
The name ‘**Wanamaker'’ woven on the back 
isa guarantee. Best worsted, exclusive styles and 
quality, sold under special guarantee of service, at 
$1.5 a yard, andachvice of thirty styles, ought to 
attract. 

To be had only here. 

Besides these regular Brussels we have a large line 
of standard and reliable goods which weare offering 
at retail for less than wholesale price. Axminsters 
and Wiltons were never handsomer. Ingrains Dk to 
$1 Anentirely new stock of Smyrna Rugs and Car- 


pets. Carpet linings ie the. $10 tor a 40-5" 
roll of Japanese Matting No atter where the Cat 
pe Rug or Matting is made f $s wortl ariug 
for ‘ 

Information, 6stimates or samples sentt 
any address, Churches, hotels and the |1K¢ 


are particularly interested, 
JOHN WANAMAKER. 
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EVENING POST. 





Humorous, 


LOVE’S CURE, 





Take a thimbleful of heartsease 
That has faded long ago, 

And the ashes of the roses, 
That you used to treasure so. 


Take the essence of thé flower | 
That in meaning Is regret, 

And that healing herb of Egypt 
Called ‘*nepenthe’'—to forget. ; 


Let no time pass in mixing; 
Take no moment to reflect; 

But to strengthen—brace the tonic, 
Add a month of cold neglect. 


Throw 2 tear or two for sorrow, 
And a smile or two for foam, 

And a glance that’s full of meaning, 
With a dart to send it home. 


Take a measure full of temper, 
And some sharp, sarcastic spice, 

And a long misunderstanding 
Makes the compound awilul nice, 


Pepper it with sauce and sadness, 
Mingle with a cigarette, 

Anda box of lovely candy 
Won Inst August on a bet. 


Watch it well with earnest longing, 
Stirring with an auburn curl; 

Cook it o’er the glowing hearth-tire, 
Season with—‘*another girl!’ 


—U. N. NON, 





The home circie—Walking about with 
the baby at night, 


Customer: ‘‘This stuff, sir, is not fit fora 
hog toeat!*’ Waiter: ‘‘All right, sor, don’t ate 
it.** 


Why should you never tell a man to 
take a back seat?—Because if you do he'll be sure vo 
take a-front, 


The schoolboys of the land will be unani- 


mously against the new tariff bill. It puts rattans 
on the free list, 


Definition ot ‘‘appetite’’-—The most un- 
grateful thing in the world, The more you do for it 
the sooner it deserts you, 


There is probably but one thing which 
is harder to do than get out of a warm bed in the 
morning, and that is to get Intoa cold bed at night. 


Passenger on street car, alarmed: ‘‘Ma.- 
dam, do you feel a fitcoming on??? Madam, hauvght- 
ily: **No, sir; 1°m trylog to find my pocket.’ 


A well-dressed gentleman passing rather 
near a street car, the driver, with an emphatic ges- 
ture, called out: **Keepawayfrom that mule! He 
kicked tnree times at the President of our company 
when be had hie Sunday elothes on, That mule 
isn'tseared of any»ody!"’ 


Magistrate, to prisoner: ‘‘You say, Un- 
cle Rastus, that you took the ham because you are 
outol work and your family are starving, and yet I 
understand you have four dogs about the house.*’ 
Uncle R sstus:.**Yes, sah, but I wuddent arsk my 
family to eat dogs, yo’ honor!’’ 


“Ah, Johnnie, my boy,’’ said a gentle- 
nan, accosting a lad the other day, ‘‘I hear your 
father has apprenticed you to a plumber,.’’ ‘Yes, 
sir.’’ **Fine business, fine business! I suppose you 
are kept busy sgldering leaks, wiping joints and so 
fort * “*No, sir, not yet.’’ **‘Haven’t got as far 
AS that yet, Whatdo they keep you at?’? ‘*Mak- 
Ing out bills, sir?*’ 


First Lady (to newly found friend): 
‘You are the most fortunate of women, I did not 
belleve such a perfect angél of a man could exist.’’ 


Second Lady (mystified): ‘I beg pardon.’* First 
Lady: ‘*l refer to your husband's liberality in 
money matters. He handed you that money 


with as little hesitation as if he had been a lover in- 
tead Ofa husband:’’ Second Lady (quietiy): ‘It’s 
ny money,** 


‘‘Maria,’’ said Mr. Dunks, as he came in 


and threw a folded document on the table, ‘‘l have 
ist insured my life for five thousand dollarsin 
irfavor, There is the poliey.’’ ‘*Thank you, 
my dear,’’ said Mrs. lbunks: ‘‘I hope it may be 
many years before it will be of any use to me, If 
ever.’ “It will be of much use to you if you wish 
tomarry again!’’ he growled, ‘‘With five thou- 
sand doliarsincash you can pick out almost any 
fool you like.’* ‘*No, my dear,’ she replied affe: 


Honately, “Tthink I should want a change 
time,’’ 


next 





HUMPHREYS’ 
HOMEOPATHIC VETERINARY SPECIFICS 


For Horses, Cattle, Sheep, 
Dogs, Hogs, Poultry. 
500 PAGE BOOK on Treat- 
ment of Animals and 
Chart Sent Free. 





cURES—Fevera, Con estions, J flainmation, 

A.A, Spinal Meningitis, Mi ever. 

K.B.— Strains, Lameness, Rheamatism. 

(. (.—Distemper, Nasal Discharges. 

D.»D, ots or Grubs, Worms. 

E. E.—Coughs, Heaves, Pneamonia. 

F. F.—Colic or Gripes, Bellyache. 

(.. G..—- Miscarriage, Hemorrhbages,. 

ii. H.—Urinary and Kidney Diseases. 

I. I, - Ereseive Diseases, Mange. 

J. K.—Diseases of Digestion. 

Stable Case, with Specifics. Manual, 
Witch Hazel Otl and Medicator, $7.00 

Price, Single Bottle (over 1 doses), e 60 

Sold by Druaggists; or 


Sent Prepaid on Receipt of Price. 
Humphreys’ Med. Co., 109 Fulton St., N. Y- 


HUMPHREYS’ 








“- HOMEOPATHIC o9 
Bie |SPECIFIC No.0 | 
Nervous Debility, Vital Weakness, | 








On WRINKLES,—A Dn 2 age gays that 
he has recently been king @ study of 
wrinkles. Continues the doctor: at is 
customary to say that wrinkles come from 
wortfyiug, but the truth is that most of 
them ccme from laughing. 

This is rather paradoxical, I must admit, 
but I have only been convinced after the 
most careful investigation. To know bow 
to laugh is just as important as to know 
when todo it. If you laugh with the sides 
of your face, the skin will work loose in 
time, and wrinkles will form in exact 
=~ oe with what kind of laugh you 

ve. 

The man who always wears a sinirk will 
have a series of semicircular wrinkles cov- 
ering his cheeks. When a gambler, who 
has been accustomed to suppressing his 
teelings, laughs, a deep line forms on each 
side of bis nose, and runs to the upper 
corner of his mouth, 

In time this line extends to the chin, and 
assumes the shape of a baif moon. A 
cadaverous person with a wax-like skin is 
very apt to have two broadly marked 
wrinkles, one running up from the jaw, 
and the other ander the eye. 

These meet at right angles at the cheek- 
bone, and Jook as though they formed a 
knot at the apex, Tbe scholar’s wrinkles 
form on his brow, while the scheming pol- 
itician’s come round his eyes, where they 
look for all the world like the spokes of a 
wheel, 

Somme of the people who bet on races have 
the most astonishing crop of wrinkles I 
ever Baw Save on an elephant.” 

- — 

“JUSTICE” IN Russta.—Tbere are three 
kinds of arrests in Russia. The first are in- 
tended to inspire terror and obtain clues to 
secret revolutionary action; the second are 
intended by the use of torture to compel 
confession, or induce the prisoner to be- 
tray friends; the third are those of the 
political suspects, who are kept in solitary 
confinement for montbs or years, while the 
police scour the empire in search of crimi- 
nating evidence against them. 

Justice is proverbially slow in Russia, 
The government has so much police work 
in hand, there isso much unde od ser- 
vice, that cases bave to await their turn, 
and again and again prisoners become in- 
sane from solitary confinement, or die in 
their dungeons before it is known whether 
they are guilty or not, 

The subject in Russia has no law on bis 
side. Innocent or guilty, he is at the 
mercy of police officers, who are responsi- 
ble to no one but the Czar, and who know 
that the Czar will never inquire into their 
conduct, 

_— —.- 

DIRECTIONS TO LOvERS.—There is no 
stated rule for writing love letters, You 
should write on foolsacap_ paper, and bear 
ou it as sort as You can, using worls ot 
such burning love that they will fizzle on 
the point of the pen. 

Tt is also advisable to sling in a bunch of 
pathos, such as ‘‘Dearest Augusta, 1 love 
you with a love larger than an elephant. I 
think of you every day; and by-and-by, 
when the days grow longer, I shall think 
of you twice a day.” 

It is also well to putan ink-blot in the 
corner, with the observation, “Darling, I 
kissed this spot,’ or “I heaved a sigh in 
this vicinity.’’ 

—_ - _—_— °° ——--—- untae 

A MEAN Trick.—Friend: ‘Well, Eliza, 
how do you like your husband?” Eliza: 
“He isa villain.”’ Ail ineu are; but what 
has he done?” “You know he was a 
widower. Well, I’ve found out that all his 
love letters to me were copied verbatim 
from the ones he wrote to his first wife be- 
fore he married bher.’”’ “i shouldn’t wind 
that. He will never send you any more,’’ 

—_—_——P>  -  ——_- 

A LITTLE girl, becoming wearied 
over the quarreling of two children about a 
giass of milk, exclaimed: ‘*What’s the use 
in tighting forever over that milk? There’s 
a whole cowtul out in the barn,”’ 

- —_— >— - 
Catarrh Cured, 

A clergyman, after years of suffering 
from that loathsome disease, Catarrh, and 
vainly trying every known remedy, at last 
found a prescription which completely 
cured and saved him from death. Any suf- 
ferer from this dreadful disease sending a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope to Prof. 
J. A. Lawrence, 212 East 9th St., New York, 
will receive the recipe free of charge. 
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; R. DOLLARD, . 
W = §) 
OHKESTNUT 8T., 
Philadelphia. 

Premier Artist 
IN HAIR. 


Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAMRZER VEN 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND 
TOUPEBES. 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentiemen Ww 
measure their own heads with accuracy : 
FOR WIGS, INCHEA, TOUPEES AND SCALPS, 
No. 1, The round of the INCHES, 
b No, 1, From ferchead back 
as far as bald, 
No. 2% Over forehead as 
far as required. 


No, 3. Over the crown of 
No. 4. From ear to ear the head. 
rouad the forenead. 


He bas always ready for sale a splendid Stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupee Ladies’ igs, Half Wigs, 
ac- 





No. 2. From forehead 
over the head to neck, 

No. 3. From ear to ear 
over the top. 


Frizettes, i. Curls, etc., beautifully manu 
tured, and as cheap as any establishment in the 
Union. Letters from any part of the world will re- 


eelve attention. 





SICK :- 
HEAD-ACHE. 


NERVOUS— 
HEAD-ACHE. 


Bot are Symptoms oF A Disor- 
DERED STOMACH AND LIVER. 
MANDRAKE is A SEDATIVE, AND 
AS COMPOUNDED IN 

wr, ‘oom 


ENCK’S 


i 


E PiLs 


3% PERMANENTLY -- 
CURE 


HEAD-ACHE! 


For Sale by all Druggists. Price 25 eta. per box; 
3 boxes for 65 cts.; or sent by mail, postage free, on 
receipt of price. Dr. J. HU. Schenck & Sun, Philad’s. 


. Send Di cents fora package of Miuseh, 
y Silk, Satin, and Velvet for Patch- 
work, w F. OU. Wrnosksr, lrovidence, K. 1. 


SEE HERE! Why not save one half on 1000 useful 


articles? Send for Catalogue. Big 

paytoagents. CHICAGOSBCALECO,, Chicago, Ill. 

ADY AGENTS clear $150 monthly, selling our 

4 Urlebrated MADAME DEAN'S SPINAL SUPPOKT- 

ING CORSETS, Noexperience required. Exclusive 

territory given, Illastrated catalogue free, §43 SAm- 
PLE FREK to Agents, 


LEWIS SCHIELE & cCoO,, 
4 


Ww roadway, New York. 
WANTED. $254 week and expenses 
pald, Steady work. New goods, Samples 

Cpe all hidden namé and Silk Fringe Cards, wit! 
fd fe BA Pau’ sample book, ets. 40mixed, and Solid 
Sliver Ring, Weis, Clinton Bros., Clintonville, Conn. 


A Wonderful Offer 
CS 
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a vols 


FREE! ST 

‘ § Toothpia, Ivory Handied he fe anieal dtodd 
Giiven Yo troducecur New Cards lr Pitty 
stim, Plush, F r aris r 


it . ba 
artictes for 25 «t« 


he above 
Wallingford, «+t. 


ALE? 
Pein TING co., 


ART 
FOR 


CURE "i: DEAF 


Pecw’s PATENT Imraoven Cusnionep bak Dace Perfeetly 

Restore the Hearing, and perform the work of the natural 

drum. Invisible, comfortable and always in position All 

converaation and even whispers heard distinerly, tend fot 
lustrated book with testimonials, KEE. Address orcallou | 
. HISCOX, 8B lr wdway, New York, Mention this paper 
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‘PINKHAMS 
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1S A POSITIVE CURE 
Por all these "ainful Complaints and Weaknesses 
Ko common among the 


Ladies of the World. 


It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com 
plainta, all Ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Uleera- 
tion, Falling and displacements, also Spinal Weak nen 
and is particularly adapted to the Change of Life 

it will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus in an 
early stage of development, The tendency to cancervus 
humors there is checked very speedily by ita use 

It removes faintness, fatulency, destroys all craving for 
stimulants, and relieves Weakness of the stomor h. It 
cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, Gene ral 
Debility, Sleeplessness, Depression and Indigestt 

That fecling of bearing down, causing pain, weight and 
backache, is always permanently cured by its ues 

It will at all times, and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female ry tem 

For Kidney Complaints of either sex this Compour ais 
unsurpassed, Correspondence freely answere A. Address 
in confidence LYDIA FE. VINKITAM, LYNN, MASS aq 


af e 
Lydia EF. Pinkham’s LIVER VILLA, cure ex natipation, 
Mliousness, and torpidity of the liver, 2 ets per bem, 
——old by all Draggiats.—— 


EDUCATIONAL. 


PACKER INSTITUTE, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


Mrs. N. B, De Saussure, for five years Assistant to 
the Lady Principal at Vasear Collewe, will opes the 
house No. 171 Joralemon Surbet, for the benefit of 
young ladies wishing to attend the sessions of the 
Packer Collegiate Institute, on ofr alter September 
15th, 1887. 

[In addition to the most approved sanitary condi. 
tions, and all modern improvements in heating and 
ventilation, the house presents superior advantages 
of location, being directly opposite the Inatitute, 
and within a few minutes walk of the Academy of 
Music, Historical Society Hall, the Mereantile L,)- 
brary, and leading churches of all denominations, 

All household arrangements will be specially adapt- 
ed to the maintenance of a quiet, orderly home Ife, 
and the furtherance of auch arrangements as parents 
may desire to make for securing to thelr daughters the 


|} musical and iiterary advantages of the city. 





FUN CARDS > een 


Mr. H. FE. Arnold, the 
conduct the musical education of the 
where noother preference exists 

Terins, @O per year, for board and tultion In any 
Class of the Packer Inatitute; payable, (0 at the 
opening of the year, and $200 in the following March 
No deductions will be made from any 
other cause than protracted Iilness, 

Music, practice periods, sittings in church and ex 
penses of laundry, Involve extracharges, which wi 
in no case exceed cost, Sheets, pillow-cases, blankets 
and counterpanes furnished by each scholar, 

Mrs. De Saussure cite i, the follovelny 

REFERENC hs 


well known planiat, wil 
young ladles, 


for absence 


4, by permilsslo 


T. J. BACK US, LL. D., Packer Collegiate Inatituts 
Kev, FIPWAKID LATINO, Ib. DD Stamford, ¢ 
BENSON J. LOSSING LL 0s.. Dover Plains NOY 
Rev. Jd. RYLAND KENDRICK, LI i)., 44 Ir 
ing Place, N. Y. 
Prustee Vaecar we 
MIikK ABBY F.GOODSELI., Lady Prineipalof Vas 
sar Colles 
Phor., MAKLA MITOCUFRILL, Vassar College 
Pror, W. B. DWIGHT. Vassar College 
Prowl. ©. COOLBRY. Vaesar € ollewe 
Pinor. 1. VAN INGEN. Vassar ( olleye 
Missks BONNEY and DILLAYE, Ovontz, Pa 
Rev. €. WEE ATLL DPD, 157 Montague at, Brookive 
Puor ROW TK RAYMOND botifenry et., Broovkly 
1 Mi. WM. THAW, Pi'tehurgh, Va. 
Hox. WADE HAMPTON, Washington, ID. ¢ 
Min, W.P. HALLIDAY, eatro, itl 
MiuoHl. b.. HALLIOAY, Oairo, ti 


Miu. F. J. PELZER, Chariestowr na 


AMOUNTI AgentaWanted. 6 best ae) 
tng artic sinthew 1 | sample Free 
Address JAY HICUN SON, Detroit, Mich 








The Very Best Present 


You can make a friend is a year’s 
subscription to 


The Saturday Evening Post. 


It wil] cost you but 


your own subscr 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 
ingenaity, artistic talent, and untiring 
industry, have to be brought to bear now- 
adays to ensure success in the business of 
dressmaking There are so many com- 
petitors in the field, so many show-rooms 
to choose from, and women bave trained 
themselves so well in the knowledge ot 
what they need, that each year the task of 
pleasing them becomes more difficult. 

‘Lhe world at large benefit thereby, for a 
number of good and new materials are 
continually being brought out, as well as 
many varieties of styles of inaking. 

One new and good tabric is velours de 
laine, or velvet pile; but the first name is 
the best, for it conveys really what it is, a 
soft velvet-like material made in wool, 

We note that most of the best dressed 
women are wearing gray of the smoke 
tone, and this is justa kind of coat that 
would appeal to their taste, for I have seen 
nothing like it elsewhere, and no woman 
who makes dress « study cares to have 
what everybody else wears, 

A manile in the same astufl of the same 
shade hailed from Worth. This came just 
below the waist at the back, but longer in 
tront. 

The specially new point in it was the ar. 
rangement of some inch-wide jet galon, 
which both back and front was set in close 
perpendicular rows, that reached to within 
about twelve inches of the neck. There 
wasa positive sleeve cutin one with the 
back. It was trimmed trom tne shoulder 
tomatch. The mantle was lined through- 
out with brocade, and was just the cover- 
ing that those who dopot care for a weighty 
garinent would care to possess, 

One firm had some dresses which pos- 
sessed the merit of not being seen else- 
where. Especially novel was a dinner 
cown of shot-blue and gray like a pigeon’s 
wing, the silk as bright asthe old glace; it 
was powdered all over with single floral 
sprays in green, and alternately dark 
brown velvet, 

Long bands, ending in bows of these two 
colors in ribbon velvet, appeared at the 
sides of the skirt, and on one side were 
three pinked-out flounces of the silk, with 
gatbered and pufled headings. The back 
fell in natural folds, and fastened over the 
low bodice atthe back, which was laced in 
front, and only trimmed with bands of the 
ribbon velvet; brown and green as braces 
at the back and front, and, in addition, 
horizontal lines of the same in front, as 
th ugh framing the bust. 

We find descriptions of tasmonable 
dresses now, as far as color is concerned, 
xivea poor idea of theiractuality. They 
are apt to sound much more crudve and 
vovante than they really are, from the fact 
that we have acquired the talent of blend- 
ing our colors properly. 

For example, the next dress Iam about 
to describe is intended for morning wear, 
and isadark green cloth, trimmed with 
orange—a bold combination, nevertheless, 
torad about, but very perfect in effect. 
Round the hem ot the skirt were narrow 
founces in five rows, pinked out in deep 
vandykes, allernately green and orange, 
the green uppermost, so that only a dim 
line of orange asserted itself; over these 
{sll long draperies of green cloth. 

Oh the bodice there wasa double waist- 
eoat--one of dark green brocaded shot silk, 
the other of orange cloth braided in gold; 
the same orange cloth appearing at the 
culls, aleo braided; a piece of the brocade 
let in ina V shape down the back. 

Movable waistcoats are a useful fashion 
well shaped. White cloth braided in gold 
is well worn, also cloth of the exact tove of 
untenned leather, the leather itself servy- 
ing the same purpose, 

A simple but stylish gown bad a green 
Velvet petticoat of a dark tone, with a 
drapery of green cloth, and a double row 
of otter down thetront. This was made 
with a crossed bodice, having the fulneas 
set in the shoulder; a white waistcoat 
braided in gold could be changed at will. 

A black dress is certainly a most useful 
part of the wardrobe of all women who 
Visit much, 

A gOWD We SAW Was at the same time 
most useful and distingue looking. The 
back of the skirt was simply a long black 
silk train, slightly bouflant at the waist: 
v lvet would do just as well, but the front 
was a 
those grand old 


brilllant ruby matelasse in one ot 
Venetian patterns, which 
are unrivalled. Thistormed three diagonal 
pleats across the frontand side dr ‘peries, 


wide Brussels lace filling up the other 
side, and showing the best ad vant age . 
be red matelasse A pointed waist 4 
e re aced the fr f 6 
supp mented by & Sli ar sbaped 
he back It was a statel y-look 





ing gown, and had athick red and black 
silk ruche at the foot. 

There are always some distinctive novel- 
ties for those who realize that there is 
scarcely anything more stylish or more 
generally useful than a tailor-made winter 
dress and a well-arranged mantle or 
jacket, 

We are gradually gliding Into wearing 
the polonaise, It aas many varieties, but 
they all carry out the idea of being cut in 
one with the skirt. 

The newest polonaise tasten in a rounded 
form below the waist, the skirt apparently 
falling into box-pleatsa, which open here 
and there to show panels or the un- 
derskirt, leather-colored cloth forming the 
newest class of such panels. The braiding 
on the dresses has reached a bigh standard 
of perfection. A dark green cloth costume 
oe panel and revers of frise velvet, 
a little Smocking introduced in the waist- 
coat, worked in gold thread. 

The bat and muff now invariably accom- 
pany such dresses, and either braiding or 
tinsel ornaments find their way on the top 
of the sleeves, either as epaulettes or as 
trimmings, brought down the outside of 
the arm in pointed fashion. 

Sometimes coarse cord is employed for 
braiding and for edging the draperies. Silk 
and velvet and trize fabrics are combined 
with plain materials, and with these fine 
braidings in cord or soutache, with which 
a tinsel turead is interwoven,are employed 
for waistcoats and cuffs, 

The bonnets worn with these costumes 
are new and stylish, the kid bonnets with 
brown or green velvet carrying off the 
palm of novelty. 

Very new and stylish is a red scouring- 
flannel serge made as a coat, with hood 
lined with red and black checked silk, the 
lining making an eflective trimming inthe 
form of a revers in front; the front alto- 
gether is cut in original fashion, the mater- 
jal, gathered at the throat, giving addi- 
tional flow and uncommon quaintness; the 
back describes three double box-pleats, 

Jackets are considered much smarter 
and more convenient for walking than any 
other form of outdoor garment tbat a gen- 
eral endeavor is to get something new un- 
der this head, which is certainly attained 
in a double-breasted jacket of unplucked 
oO < i ton*s 
puttona, and having’, 2t2°. IAEvon cel. 

\assing of * 
lar. sa -Th 

Unplucked beaver would not be recog- 
nized by those who have the ordinary 
beaver in their minds. It is but rarely 
seen, and has not betore been turned to 
such a purpose. Plush is still a great deal 
used for the long cloaks, into which hand- 
some tassels are introduced. 

In lieu of the old circular, a good tur- 
lined shape in cloth has been designed, 
trimmed with squirrel lock; it has sleeves, 
and single pleats at the oack; the shape 
usetul and serviceable, 

The new silk-finished Venetian veilings 
are exceedingly delicate and beautiful. 
These come in plain shades of golden 
bronze, olive, Roman red, new terra cotta, 
inoss-green apd other fashionable colors, 
and also in pale-hued and neutral tints 
strewn with delicately colored buds and 
blossoms. ‘These fabrics will be made into 
attractive toilets for the summer season, 
with slight draperies and plain full skirts. 
The corsages to such dresses will be cut in 
a V, or medium-low square in the neck, 
with a chemisette of lace or crepe lisse set 
in. Much watered-silk ribbon will be lav- 
ished upon the skirt and corsage, the gown 
entire forming an inexpensive toilet, 
which, however, will prove dressy enough 
for any ordinary occasion. 





Odds and Ends, 
FASHIONABLE FANCY WORK. 

Here isacharming little bag for ladies 
to carry their needlework or handkerchiet 
and scent bottle in. A piece ot brocade, in 
which coral-pink and golden tints pre- 
dominate on a white ground, forms the 
front and back, with atrilling of golden- 
brown satin standing up at the top. At the 
sides are inserted puffings of coral-pink 
satin, at the leftthe puffing is almost en- 
tirely hidden with loops upon loops of 
golden-brown ribbon, by which itis also 
slung on the arm. It hangs by three or 
four ribbons which are tied in a bow that 
| rests on the arm when the bag is carried. 
| It never does to stint oneself with ribbon if 
looped bows are to be made, 

One can imagine the same bag made by 
| a careful woman with an economic turn. 
The loops are curtailed so that they fall, 





| Say, three inches below the bag. The pout 
18 aAlmmost Innocent of fulness,and the stand 
x tr iS aS Narrow as it can well be 
Better ten times tor such a woman to keeop 
to her plain needlework. which she proba 
ib y does admirably 








Gloves and handkerchief sachets are in 
the form of a music roll, only much larger 
round; they are of brocaded silk, or any 
other’ fancy material, and are edged and 
tied wit cord. The cord is plaited to 
make a strap handle, and this is finished 
off by twisting the ends into round medal- 
lions, which are firmly fixed to the 
sachet. 

Other sachets are made in the shape of 
nightdress bags, but more oblong, and the 
flap is ornamented with a band of Eastern 
embroidery, or gold painted canvas. Gen- 
tlemen’s sachets look best when treated as 
plainly as possible; navy-blue silk with 
white lozenges or horseshoe is suitable; it 
is simply edged with cord. 

As tor the pretty frivolities that can be 
‘tossed up’’ out of silk and Eastern mater- 
jals, they are literally endless. The told- 
ing fan 1s now used asa wall bracket. It 
is opened, and across one end is arranged a 
silk pocket. 

A ratber fussy ckair back that lately 
came out is worth noticing. Over the 
stuffed back of an occasional chair is thrown 
a slip of velveteen, embroidered in one 
corner with a group of tlowers; a silk scarf 
falls down on one side, whilst another 
scar{ is knotted up and jauntily placed on 
the top above the flowers. 

Baskets are with a tew stitches, by the 
help of the silk squares, made into lovely 
little wall ornaments, the coloring in unison 
with the wall decorations. Boxes of all 
shapes and sizes, when covered with East- 
ern embroidery, are fit for any drawing- 
room or toilet-table. 


Those ladies who prefer using a brush to 
a needle may like to hear of a somewhat 
new style of varnish painting. All the 
colors are mixed with varnish, and the 
method of laying them is rather different 
to that employed in ordinary oil painting. 
When finished the colors are very smooth 
and brilliant, and the decorative effect is 
excellent. The panels are of wood or lac- 
quer, the former need sizing. There is 
some knack required tor getting the coats 
of paint perfectly level, and a few lessons 
might possibly be found necessary. 


Savory Eggs, F'ried.—Take a dozen hard- 
beiled eggs, cut them in halves and scoop 
outthe yolks, Mix the yolks with some 
finely-minced cold chicken, musbroom, 
shalot, a little lemon juice, and pepper and 
salt to taste. Put this mixture into the 
white halves, put the two halves together, 
pass a piece of thread round them, roll 
them lightly in egg and bread-crumbs,and 
fry to a light brown. 


Savory Eggs (another way).—Put two 
ounces of butter into a stew-pan, well rub 
the bottom with aclove of garlic. When 
the butter is very hot, stir in five eggs, well 
beaten, and seasoned witb pepper, salt, and 
a little cayenne, stir quickly tor about 
four minutes, and send to table on a hot 
dish. 


Savory Pie.—Cover the bottom of a well- 
buttered pie dish with a layer of chopped 
mushrooms; place on this two ounces of 
tapioca which has been soaked tor ten min- 
utes in a quarter of a pintof water,sprinkle 
over it a sinall onion and two or three sage 
leaves chopped small. Add three hard- 
boiled eggs, also chopped, seasoned with 
pepper and salt. lay two ounces of but- 
ter, broken into small pieces, on the sur- 
face, cover the disb with pastry, and bake 
in a hot oven for about half an hour. 


Veal Scallops, White.—Trim away the 
fat, gristle, and skin from about two 
pounds of fillet of veal. Cut it intorounds 
the size of a nickel piece, half an inch 
thick. Fry them in clarified butter,taking 
care that, though thoroughly cooked, they 
do not brown. Drain them on paper and 
arrange them in a circle on a dish, pour 
white sauce round them, and put dressed 
celery or tried potatoes in the centre. 


Potatoes, a la bonne houche.—Boil twelve 
medium-sized potatoes, let them get cold, 
then cut them in slices, Chopa blade ot 
shalot, also a little parsley very fine, place 
them in a stew-pan with threes ounces of 
butter and a pinch of mixed sweet herbs, 
let simmer slowly five minutes, then put 
in potatoes, sprinkle some seasoning over 
them, and let simmer gently for ten min- 
utes, occasionally stirring to prevent burn- 
ing; just before serving, squeeze the juice 
ot one lemon over the potatoes, 

- _— 2 

AcTOoR’s Wire: “Why so depressed, 
Claude? What has come over you?” Actor: 
“Tam cast fora part that is unworthy of 


me. Still, if I decline it I am liable to be 
discharged. I really do not know how to 
act under the circumetances.’’ Wile: 

Well, Claude, you don’t know how to act 


under any circumstances, so don’t let that 


' distress you.’’ 





OCouideutial Correspoud ents. 





QuEBEC.—The census of the Dominion 
of Canada in 1881 showed a population of 4,37% - 
810. 


J. M. A.—There are coal-beds worked in 
Kilkenny and Tyrone, Ireland, The coal measures 
are rich in iron mines, but they are not worked, 


I. 8S.—Send a postal card directed to your- 
self, and we will forward you the address of a house 
where you may get the book about which you in- 
quire. 


R. H. G.—Tbe words Ecce Homo are 
Latin, and mean ‘*Behold the Man!'* the reference 
being to Pilate’s exclamation, recorded in St, 
John, 


Rex.—A man becomes of age on the day 
before his 2ist birthday anniversary, and he is en- 
titled to vote on thatday, Being under 2 he may 
vote without paying tax. 


PELHAM.—You can not siphon from a 
well which is over thirty-two teet from the top to 
the surface of the water, no matter how great may 
be the fall in the other arm of the siphon. 


SpLINTERS.—There is a foolish supersti- 
tion that itis illluck to break a looking-glass; the 
nature of the jl] luck varies, If broken by a maiden 
she will never marry; if by a married woman it be- 
tokens a death, 


Ty ro.—The tirst newspaper published in 
our language, wasthe ‘‘Enoglish Mercury,’ issued 
in the reian of Queen Elizabeth. 1t was in the shape 
of a pamphlet, Ihe **Gazette of Venice’’ was the 
original model of the modern newspaper. 

EpNna.—If you mean the American Gen- 
eral George Clinton of Revolutionary fame, he was 
not killea in battle at all, butdiedin New York 
in 1812. His English namesake in the same war Gen- 
eral Sir Henry Clinton, died in England iu 1795. 2. 
Wecannotgive you the maiden name of Daniel 
Koone's wife. 

W. A.—There is little or no danger at- 
tending the administration of nitrous oxide gas, but 
in atl cases itshould be administered under the eye 
of a person with more experience in the useof an- 
esthetics than is attained by most dentists. Twoor 
three fatal cases have been recorded, but probably 
the gas ought not to have been given at all. 


Rep.—Tbe only objection to phrenology 
is that it is not generally always or possibly true, 
You need not contend that there js ‘‘nothing in it;*’ 
it would hardly uave subsisted 50 long if it had not 
had some small basis of fact. You may concede to 
your opponents that there is a general correspon- 
dence between size of brain and strength of mind. 


MaTER.—You may clean white fur by 
brushing it welltofree it from dust; then rubbing 
in some hot flour, or starch in fine powder. It should 
be applied with a pad of cotton wool, and renewed 
as it becomes soiled, Finally, a small cane should 
be used for beating the fur to remove the powder, 
}iot bran is good tor very dirty furs, or where the 
hair is of great length. 


W.—A nevus is a growth composed of a 
network of fine veins. It is of the natureof a 
**pirth-mark,’’ and not dangerons tollife. But nevi 
may «row and become @ source of great diefigure- 
ment. The operation for removal of a nevus de- 
pends on its gravity and the size of the growth, but 
is not, asarule, dangerous nor always necessary. 
Lotions and caustics are sometimes usea. 


W,.S.—An astronomer 18 one who studies 
the heavenly bovlies in order to ascertain the laws 
which govern their existence and movements, while 
au astrologer or astrologian Is now generally styled 
as one of unsctentific mind, who vataoly professes to 
forecast the tuture fates of himself or others by the 
aspects of the stars. Nearly, or perhaps, all ancient 
astronomers belleved the heavenly bodies to have 
causal power, and as their research required a 
knowledge of astronomy, there was formerly no 
need for distinction. 


Urwakp.—We should strongly advise 
you to divide each eventing between three subjects, 
instead of givinga whole evening to one. ‘To de- 
vote three hours to one subject must be tedious, with- 
out being altogether profitable, As vour syllabus has 
six subjects, you might eet through itin two even- 
ings, Weadmire your pluck in studying for three 
hours every evening, and then giving another hour 
to reading which is not light, but you must be care- 
ful notto getasurfeit. Don't forget that all work 
and no play makes Jack——. 


PuzzLep.—Our advice is simply don’t. 
You had far better zivehimup., Marrying men to 
reform them has never been a successful enterprise 
on the part of women, Giris are worth too much 
unmarried to sacrifice themselves in this way. Such 
a man does not wean so easily asavalf. He will go 
home only to sober hiinself, and then not ‘ill the 
other places are closed, A girl may marry such a 
man hoping that next year he will be better; but the 
next yearhe will worse. There are sober boys 
enough for all the girls, and there ts no need for 
marrying a drunkard. 


FLETCHER.—To become a good speaker, 
three things are necessary—to read much,.to think 
much, and tospeak much. Unless you read, your 
speeches will be mere babble; unless you pink. they 
will be ineffective. The orator, of course, is like the 
poet—born, not made; but the knack of lucid, effec- 
tive speech may, If due pains are taken, be acquired 
by any one of ordinary parts. One of the most ef- 
fective political speakers of the present day—a states- 
man whose utterances are modeis of point and 
cowency— was, at the outset of his career, painfully 
teeble and halting. Whateverelse you do or leave 
undone, give the ordinary elocutionist a wide berth. 
You want to learn to speak, not to mouth, 


Yorx.—1l. Our space will not allow us 
to explain the game of cribbage fully, as tnere are 
four different modes of playing. it is played with 
the complete pack of cards generally by two persons, 
and sometimes by three and four, The object of the 
game is for one of the opponents to score sixty-one 
or 121, accoring to the number of players, before his 
or tueir adversaries. Thisisdone by fixing certain 
values on numbers made by the cards when played. 
For instance. each time the cards total fifteen, tw 
isscored by the last player. Values arealso fixed or 
cards pairing of falling in aconsequence, 2. P at 


isa French game, and not 80 general in America 


s usually played by two or for people with a pa 
containing thirty-two cards e sixes, 
threes, aud two being mitte rhe e 
game is for one or the other of the opponents to ga 
| 151 first, aod to do this certain valuesare place 
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the cards as they fall in sequences. 



































